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Hustler 


A $50,000 order, but he 


had-no factory, machines 


or workers! T hat was the 
start, of'-R.'W. Glasner’s 
million-dollar business 


Investors 


How many people hold 
a stake in leading U. S. 
companies? Dr. Starch 
offers his annual, author- 






itative compilation 


No War! 


Does American industry 


want war? “No!” says 
Charles R. Hook, leader 
of business thought. And 


he gives his reasons 





















t Will Pay 
, Loo. 


Cities Seryice Power Prover service minimizes 


waste, ‘steps up efficiency, cuts costs.... used 


‘by thousands of 





To keep fleet motors always at peak operat- 
ing efficiency, Cities Service Oil Company 
has developed Power Prover service. By 
means of this now-famous service, thousands 
of fleet operators save money. They obtain 
lower fuel and motor-oil consumption, reduce 
operating and insurance expense, minimize 
minor road breakdowns. 


Power Prover service in your shop will in- 
clude these practical features: 1. An accurate 
machine for the analysis of exhaust gases. 
2. A comprehensive, 23-step testing and ad- 
justing routine by means of patented Cities 
Service tuning tools and precision instru- 


For Your Enjoyment 
NEW THRILLING RADIO 
DRAMA every Friday evening 
at 8:00 o'clock E.D.S.T. Hear 
an exciting chapter of the. ‘‘Ro- 
mance of Oil." The program 
also stars Lucille Manners, Ross 
Graham, Frank Black and the 
Cities Service Singers and 
Orchestra. 


fleet operators 





ments used by your own mechanics. 3. Con- 
sultation service on the operation and main- 
tenance of your fleet by highly specialized 
Power Prover engineers. 


Power Prover service has demonstrated its 
value in testing over a million running 
motors. Results reported by users are on 
file and available for your inspection on 
special request. Impressive records of Power 
Prover service show savings of oil and 
gasolene up to 30%—also impressive savings 
on maintenance and repairs — increased 
power, performance and efficiency — hence 
increased profits! 


What the Power Prover does for others, it 
can do for you. Get all the details of this 
money saving service today! Write to 
Cities Service Oil Company, Room 1326, 
Sixty Wall Tower, New York City. 


OILS AND GASOLENES 
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THREE WEEKS ago, salty Philip Cabot, 
professor at the Harvard Business 
School, told members of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association some- 
thing that’s worthy of every business 
executive’s thought. 


His point was this: Unless a company 
develops a system of communication 
which leads from rank-and-file work- 
men and sub-executives to the top 
layer of officers, those top officers must 
inevitably fail to do their best for the 
company. For the steady and continual 
flow of ideas from below is an un- 
matched source of wisdom and knowl- 
edge, and without both qualities in its 
chief executives no business can move 
 orward. 


L. 


wd 


But it’s always a hard fact that saying 
a thing should be done, and actually 
doing it, are two different matters. 
The development of a method is the 
bridge between saying and doing. 


One company president has developed 
such a method. As he rose through the 
ranks, he observed that much talent 
among employees was being hidden, 
that many good ideas which they 
thought of never got a hearing, that 
as a result the man who preceded him 
in the big office was isolated, over- 
worked and chained to his desk—in 
short, deprived of any chance of doing 
the broad-gauged job he was expected 
to do. 





The remedy itself is interesting 
enough. But the results are even more 
so: A lifeless company now practically 
vibrates with new energy, new ideas. 
And the president’s chair is often 
empty—he’s out in the field, where he 
thinks all presidents ought to be much 
of the time. 


Most interesting of all is the fact that 
the method is so simple and straight- 
forward that it can be used by almost 
any other chief executive. You'll have 
the story soon.—THE EpiTors. 
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Announcing a Distinguished Service | 


LABOR RELATIONS AWARD |]. 


to be made annually by FORBES 
MAGAZINE to the citizen adjudged 
to have performed the most fruitful 
service in the field of LABOR 
RELATIONS, whether an official 
arbitrator, an official mediator, labor 
head or other individual. 


The outstanding industrialists 
here listed have agreed to act as a 
Committee of Award. Their selec- 
tion for 1939 will be made early in 
1940. To the individual chosen for 
this signal honor, FORBES will pre- 
sent a Gold Medal and Illuminated 
Scroll, and will see that he receives 
the national credit and acclaim he 
deserves. 


FORBES is pleased and proud to 
establish this annual LABOR RE- 
LATIONS AWARD as a means of 
encouraging better industrial-labor 
relations, preserving industrial-labor 
peace and fostering the settlement 
of labor disputes through coopera- 
tion, arbitration, and orderly meth- 
ods and means. 


(We will be pleased to supply a blow-up 
of this announcement to any industrial, 
commercial or financial organization de- 
siring a copy for its bulletin board. Per- 
mission is also granted to reproduce or 
quote from this announcement in house 
organs, employee bulletins, etc.) 
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Readers Are Invited to Help FORBES Make the Award Truly Repre- ”" 
sentative by Sending Their Nominations to the Committee of Labor 
Relations Award, c/o FORBES, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Prediction: The second half of the 
year will be somewhat better (barring 
war) than the first. 


Spend, spend, spend! Lend, lend, lend! 
That seems to be all Washington 


knows. 


How many more fiascos will be neces- 
sary to teach New Dealers a lesson? 


Too much business is being done at 
too little profit after payment of taxes. 


WPA: Waning public appeal. 

Terms of the coal strike settlement 
have added fuel to John L. Lewis’ 
cockiness. 

Deflate inflationists! 

Congress should not forbid President 
Roosevelt to distinguish between (in- 


ternational) right and wrong. 


The appeal of astronomical New Deal 
spending is about spent. 


The Labor Board should go by the 
board. 


“Hitler Takes Over Reichsbank.” Be- 


ware of steps towards dictatorship. 


Dawn is within sight for the utility 
industry. 


Foreigners rate our securities first. 


Low inventories may not prove high 
business statesmanship. 


Quotations for good stocks aren’t high. 


Buying foreign silver is equivalent to 
buying dross. 


Only employees can be employed as 
pickets, Illinois Supreme Court rules. 
Fair enough. 

Japan is in jeopardy. 


CIO: Creating Increasing Opposition. 


Looks like a reasonably sunny Sum- 
mer. 
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Transportation speeds on to new laurels. Yes- 
terday’s records are mere targets for today’s 
endeavors. And to XSF, pioneering specialist 
in the production of ball and roller bearings, 
has fallen the major part of the task of sup- 
plying the anti-friction bearings that not 
only make high speeds possible but safe. 
On land, on sea and in the air, transporta- 
tion checks wear with &0SF Bearings. 
SaSS Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


oukKF 





BALL AND 
ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Time Out for -Americas Vacation! 


AMERICA amazes the world with its far-flung 
holiday travel. A whole nation in movement on 
land, in water and air in quest of healthy change 
and excitement! 

Office and store, workshop, mill and school, re- 
lease millions of vacationers! 

Good luck, you fishermen! Sunny trails, you 
woodland wanderers! Athletes, winning scores to 


you! Round blue seas to sail on, you navigators! 


“PLANNING FOR INCOME AT 55, 60 oR 65" 7 


that is 
America’s almost unanimous dream. And a good 


More vacations and better and longer 


dream to bring true for the future too. 

Why not guarantee your vacations from §5 on? 
Talk it over with the representative of The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York. Learn from 
the one who will call how to set aside a few cents 
from every dollar of today to protect tomorrow's 


needs, through /ife insurance. 


The Mutual Life’s 20 page booklet with a really useful message 


for you. A Mutual Life representative has your copy or it can be obtained by writing to the address below. 


She Mutual Life 
Snourance Company ef New York 


34Nassau Street, New York . 


FIRST POLICY ISSUED 
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*“*WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’? 





Fact and Comment 


Too-Low Prices Help Nobody 


Doing business at no profit helps nobody; it hurts the 
whole nation in the long run. Investigation reveals that 
last year typical department and larger specialty stores 
had virtually no net margin—0.3% of sales. Last year, 
and again recently, steel manufacturers drastically slashed 
prices, with the result that their principal customers, in- 
cluding motor manufacturers, loaded up. Net profit pros- 
pects consequently have been gravely jeopardized. In other 
directions, “price wars” periodically flare up—as in gaso- 
line retailing, liquor retailing and chain-store merchandis- 
ing. 

The consequences are bad all-round. First, it is not in 
the national interest that any industry function without a 
fair profit. Such a condition brings bankruptcies, deprives 
investors of a rational return on their money, and often 
necessitates wage reductions. Moreover, cut-throat competi- 
tion invites curbing legislation—and the fewer strait- 
jackets politicians fasten on business, the better. 

When any enterprise or any industry finds itself unable 
to make ends meet because of prolonged price-cutting, it 
almost invariably resorts to whittling of wages. Obviously, 


if each dollar of outgo isn’t matched by at least a dollar 


of income, management is moved to take drastic steps. 
And since labor is, by far, the largest item of expense in 
most instances, recourse is had to paring it. 

Business and industry have not been sufficiently self- 
regulating. Of course, legal obstacles have intervened. Any- 
thing savoring of concerted action to maintain stable, 
standardized, uniform prices is liable to invite prosecution 
—as insurance companies are now in the process of learn- 
ing. 

The fundamental weakness is that in this country there 
is not proper understanding between government and in- 
dustry. We have not succeeded in formulating satisfactory 
rules for the conduct of business. In Britain it is differ- 
ent. There, the national legislators are preponderatingly 
business men or men who understand the importance of 
business. They are invariably anxious to co-operate with 
employment-givers in order to strengthen national pros- 
perity. Unfortunately, the Administration now in power at 
Washington is headed by politicians utterly lacking in prac- 
tical business experience and understanding. 

Indications are that the long-suffering American people 


x 


have had a surfeit of political attacks on business and 
business leaders, a surfeit: of depression, a surfeit of 
shocking unemployment, a surfeit of rising taxes and 
Federal deficits, a surfeit of political coddling of labor 
leaders responsible for an unprecedented plethora of 
strikes, and that they are generating a mood more favor- 
able to permitting employment-givers to function with less 
apprehension of upsets hatched in the brains of radical, 
theoretical, un-elected nobodies who have gained the ear 
of the nation’s Chief Executive, causing him to ignore and 
snub more mature and more capable advisors. 
You can’t get something for nothing. 


$1,000,000,000 Can Be Saved 


The unkindest cut of all! Attorney General Frank 
Murphy, one-hundred-per-cent. New Dealer and favorite of 
President Roosevelt, unabashedly declares that Govern- 
ment payrolls could be reduced more than $1,000,000,000 
a year, that upwards of 1,000,000 of our 4,000,000 em- 
ployees of Federal, state and local governments should be 
eliminated. 

Americans are accustomed to condemnation of govern- 
mental extravagance from the lips of Republicans; but 
never before has a Cabinet Minister so outspokenly flayed 
governmental extravagance. Note, too, that it is the head 
of the Department of Justice, a lawyer who supposedly 
weighs his words, who hurls this charge. 

He terms this appalling stuffing of the public payrolls 


‘ 


and its correction “one of the greatest and most funda- 
mental problems confronting the American people today.” 
He thunders that passing out governmental jobs in pay- 
ment of political debts must end and that so must the prac- 
tice of treating the public payroll as a source of charity 
for misfits and unfits. 

After observing that the average family has to contribute 
$200 a year to maintain today’s tremendously swollen 
public payroll, equivalent to fully 13% of the average 
family’s total income, he declared: “I am convinced that it 
is the average families, in the main, who foot the bill 
for this enormous payroll. . . . I am sure you will agree 
with me that 13% of a family’s annual income for the 
public payroll alone is too much.” 

Will President Roosevelt and other politicians please 
take serious note? 
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FORBES 


To Promote Industrial Peace 


National progress and prosperity are potently influenced 
by industrial-labor relationships. To promote peace, har- 
mony, co-operation, this publication has just instituted an 
award to be made annually to the citizen adjudged as hav- 
ing performed the most fruitful service in this field, 
whether an official arbitrator, an unofficial mediator, labor 
leader, or other individual. A Board of Judges, comprising 
over thirty of America’s foremost business men of affairs, 
will make the selection. (See page 4 for names of judges 
and other details.) To the individual chosen for this high 
honor will be presented a Gold Medal and Illuminated 
Scroll. 

The first sentence in the first editorial in the first issue 
of Fores, in 1917, was: “Business was originated to pro- 
duce happiness, not to pile up millions.” It was also said 
here twenty years ago: “The employer who does not do 
everything within his power to satisfy his men is not only 
shortsighted from his own point of view but is an enemy 
. . . Revolutions of the 
future will not spring from politics but from economic 
> oe 
publication is striving to bring about better understanding 
between workers and employers, but the painful truth is 
that the vast majority of employers haven't the slightest 
conception of the value of such education.” 

That which was foreseen and feared has come to pass. 
Business and industry have been subjected to roughshod 
political and labor treatment in late years. Business-baiting 
political candidates won high office. Under their rule, cer- 
tain labor leaders were allowed unconscionable license to 


to national peace and harmony. 


conditions, from dissatisfied working classes. . 


wage unfair, lawless warfare. 

But a new era is dawning. The public are demanding a 
greater measure of fair play for employers. They are 
turning against the iniquitously lopsided Wagner Labor 
Law. It is becoming recognized that full-tide business and 
employment recovery cannot be expected until legislative 
basis has been established for preserving industrial-labor 
peace, for settling disputes through co-operation, arbitra- 
tion, orderly means and methods. 

There is opening up opportunity for invaluable service 
in this sphere. The individual who achieves most conspicu- 
ously is entitled to national credit and acclaim. ForBEs, by 
creating this award, hopes to encourage the rendering of 
such service and to pay tribute to the person accounted 
annually the most worthy to receive it. 


Give as much as you can, 
but never give in 








Don’t Kill Good With Bad 


There are unscrupulous “investment counsellors,” but 
there are also scrupulous, legitimate, useful ones. At least 
four states have passed legislation aimed at regulating in- 
vestment counsellors. And several other states, including 
Illinois, propose such legislation. The Illinois bill is most 
sweeping. To the layman, the proposed law, if enacted, 
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would prevent numbers of old-established, highly-reputable 
firms, rendering valuable service to investors, from doing 
business in Illinois. This would be unfair to investors in 
that state. All interested parties should bestir themselves 
in this matter. 


Sharing Profits Will Grow, But—— 


Profit-sharing is endorsed by a Senate Finance sub- 
committee, of which the level-headed Senator Vandenberg 
is chairman. This writer has.long expressed the view that 
profit-sharing is destined to spread. But the Federal Gov- 
ernment should keep its hands off. Profit-sharing should 
not be decreed by law. To work effectively, it must be 
agreeable to both management and men. 

“It’s a poor rule that doesn’t work both ways.” Under 
any statute, sharing of profits would logically entail shar- 
ing of losses. Of course, every working force would like to 
have pay envelopes supplemented by a distribution from 
profits. But experience has demonstrated that the typical 
workman wants to know that he can count upon a steady 
stipulated wage—and certainly every worker’s wife ardent- 
ly desires this. 

I don’t believe for a moment that, were any corporation 
to take a vote of its work folks, a majority would plump 
for having their pay determined solely by the profits or 
the losses reaped, but that they would definitely prefer a 
fixed daily or weekly wage regardless of whether the com- 
pany earned or lost money. 

Incidentally, labor union leaders are uncompromisingly 


opposed to fixing workers’ remuneration in accordance. | 


with a corporation’s profits. They reason that, under such 
an arrangement, the normal workman will be more inter- 
ested in the wellbeing of his employer than in paying dues 
to any union. 


Take A Real Vacation 


I am sorry for some business executives. They have 
become slaves to daily routine. They do not even pretend 
to take vacations. Others go through the motions. But 
neither class really relaxes. When they do go away they 
keep in close daily touch with headquarters and worry 
over solving problems just as much as if they were at their 
desks. Their families suffer. As husbands and fathers, they 
cannot adequately enter into domestic life. Many of them 
have little patience with the desire of their families to 
enjoy travel, recreation, amusement, companionship. They 
don’t know how to unbend. 

My earnest advice to every man carrying heavy re- 
sponsibilities is to take a genuine vacation, to throw off 
the cares of daily tasks at least once a year—hetter still, 
twice—and to leave all business cares behind. My observa- 
tion is that the men at the top who enjoy life most are 
those who have remained boys at heart, who have cul- 
tivated a sense of humor, who have learned to like people 
and to get along harmoniously, pleasantly with them. 

Don’t ply the treadmill until the final call comes. Get a 
rational amount of joy out of life—and spread all joy 
possible before the long night cometh. 
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What’s Ahead 


While Tientsin tension produces new 
war clouds, a business leader debunks 
the idea that war is an aid to industry 
(p. 15). Though the U. S. business 
prospect for this Summer is fair, the 
stock market might continue in the 
doldrums (p. 29). Requests for blanket 
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authority by executive agencies are 
»meeting with greater resistance, how- 
Aever, and attention is being centered 
in a greater degree upon practical 
aspects of regulatory legislation and 
| its effects upon private initiative. 


| Strike Costs 


A sub-committee of the Senate Com- 
| mittee on Finance, appointed last year 
) to study industrial relations, makes its 
| report. According to one analyst (p. 

34), the report comprises the most 
exhaustive survey on strike costs ever 
produced in the U. S. Highlight: In 
relation to national income, strike costs 
have increased almost five-fold under 
prevailing national labor-relations 
policies. 


Views Aired 


The consumer movement, aptly 
summed up as “a desire for more 
}nouns and less adjectives,” is still in 
the spotlight. At Buffalo late in June, 
representatives of all interests gathered 
for the first national conference spon- 
sored by the National Association of 
Better Business Bureaus, Inc. Con- 
sumer representatives repeated their 
request for more nouns. Business ad- 
mitted the use of a few adjectives, but 
told of the great progress that is being 
made to produce “meritable mer- 
chandise.” Upshot: The movement will 
hold the spotlight until conditions be- 
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Courtesy of New York Herald Tribune 
Stitt PLAYING THE SAME TUNE 


This cartoon appeared in Forses for Aug. 
15, 1938. Now President Roosevelt proposes 
to raise the ante another four billions, for 
a gigantic new lending-spending program de- 
signed to attract idle investment capital 
into the financing of non-Federal public 
works and other self-liquidating projects. 


come so much better that consumers 
will bother less about thrifty pur- 
chases. 


Fifth for Jobber 


Are the profits of wholesalers exces- 
sive? According to the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, which has just completed 
a study of profits in various whole- 
sale trades, less than one-fifth of the 
cost of distribution is taken by the 
middleman. The report reviews the es- 
sential activities carried on by whole- 
salers and reaches the conclusion that 
“this intermediary function is an es- 
sential part of the distributive system.” 
In 1929, when a record volume in 


In the Business Spotlight 


goods was distributed, the services of 
wholesalers cost the U. S. consumer 
$7,000,000,000. This is less than one- 
fifth of the total cost of distribution 
($38,500,000,000) and was compared 
with the retail trade costs of $12,600.- 
000,000; the manufacturers’ distribut- 
ing costs of $9,100,000,000; and the 
transportation costs of $8,800,000,000. 
Other distribution costs of $1,000.- 
000,000 made up the remainder. 


More and Less 


A revival of the Chicago spirit that 
created the Century of Progress is 
evident in the promotion of the 
“Greater Chicago” plan, fostered by 
leading business men and designed to 
bring the windy city increased indus- 
trial activity. Some 4,500 companies, 
big and small, are participating. 
Among the objectives cited by cam- 
paign leaders are: Better working con- 
ditions, plant expansion, better roads 
and highways, less noise. 


Experiment 


Marking a new conception of em- 
ployer-employee relationship, cigar- 
producer John H. Swisher & Son, Inc., 
establishes a nursery for workers’ chil- 
dren (p. 18). The project becomes the 
all-consuming interest of rompany of- 
ficials, business men though they are. 


Well-Run Industry 


While the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion criticizes automobile manufac- 
turers for charging freight from cen- 
tral factory points on shipments from 
nearby assembly plants, and points to 
what it calls inequities in terms of man- 
facturer-dealer agreements (which call 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Glasner Builds a Business 


FORBES 


He won a $50,000 order before he even had a plant. His men took 75% cuts to work for him. 


His directors are “grateful but exhausted.” So is anyone who learns how he builds a business 


Last WINTER seven men sat down to 
dinner in Chicago to celebrate the 
young and flourishing business of 
which six are directors and the sev- 
enth the head. 

When the meal was eaten and shop 
talk had been worn thin, one of the 
directors arose and with considerable 
eloquence presented to their chief ex- 
ecutive officer a ribbon-tied scroll. The 
chief unrolled it, examined it for a 
moment, then broke into uncontrol- 
lable laughter mingled with symptoms 
of some deeper emotion. 

Everyone who has since read the 
inscriptions and looked at the pictures 
has at least chuckled, even though he 
knew nothing of the circumstances. 
Right down the middle, above the sig- 
natures of the board members, is en- 
grossed: “5S Years with never a dull 
moment. This record of the Clearing 
Machine Corp. is presented to its presi- 
dent, Rudolph W. Glasner, by his 
grateful but exhausted directors.” 

The document has some other un- 
usual features. 

At the top is the 1933 financial 
statement, showing total current as- 
sets of $18,000, total fixed assets of 
$39,000, total current liabilities of 
$50,000—enough to make a credit 
man wake up in the night in a cold 
sweat as he computes the ratios. At 
the bottom of the sheet is the 19338 
statement, with the footings just thirty 
times as large as five years before. 
Current assets to current liabilities are 
4:1, including $600,000 in cash. And 
the net worth of the company exceeds 
$1,200,000. 

All this was accomplished without 
any ready-made 
methods of expanding a business. It 
happened the hard way. To under- 
stand just how it was done requires 
knowing a little history. 


mergers or other 





ARTHUR VAN VLISSINGEN is a business jour- 
nalist who specializes in the management 
methods needed to meet today’s conditions. 
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Glasner (in street clothes) checks one of his huge machines against the plans 


Thirty years ago a young Viennese 
machinist got his first American job 
in Chicago. A few years later he was 
half-partner in a small machine shop 
that jobbed whatever orders it could 
get for its rickety equipment. 

In the course of this work he ob- 
served a weakness in presses he was 
often called on to repair, and de- 


signed an air-chamber cushion to sup- 
plant the complex mechanisms that 
were then used beneath the lower die. 
Eventually this grew to a sizable manv- 
facturing plant, which was purchased 
by a big press manufacturer in the 
hectic 20’s. Glasner now had a lot of 
money, and a substantial job running 
his old business for the parent com- 
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pany. His outfit occupied a new build- 
ing in the Clearing Industrial District, 
built to its order on a twenty-year 
lease. 

When the parent company decided 
on the depression economy of mov- 
ing the factory to its Eastern plants, 
Glasner had to cancel the lease, turn 
back the machinery, and so on. The 
biggest machinery supplier told him, 
“Well, Rudy, maybe you'll be back in 
a shop some time. You can always 
get $200,000 worth of equipment from 
me on credit.” 


SET FOR THE ASYLUM 


Glasner grins about that. “He was 
sticking his neck out, but I didn’t 
know it.-I told him, ‘I'll never be in a 
shop again, George. I’m going up and 
sit at a big desk and be a high-pow- 
ered sales director for our company.’ 
Later on, I remembered that offer. 
So I went around and collected. It 
surprised him, and helped me a lot.” 

By the time Glasner sat around for 
a year in the big office—“Some days 
the telephone didn’t even ring,” he 
recalls—he was about to go crazy. He 
has more energy than a Newfoundland 
pup, and simply has to work it off. 
He had by 1933 lost all but $30,000 
of his boom-time money. And he rea- 
soned that if conditions got any worse 
than they were right then, his $30,000 
would be no good anyhow. 

So he resigned his job, took the 
first train for Detroit. Two hours after 
arrival he had a Buick order for the 
biggest press ever made, to precision 
standards never before attempted. He 
sold it by a few broad pencil strokes 
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on the back of a used envelope. But 
he could hardly have sold it unless 
his customer had known him for the 
one man who could meet his ideas if 
anybody could. 

Anyone who does not know Glas- 
ner might be appalled. at the man’s 
gall in taking a $50,000 order without 
a plant, without a machine, without 
labor and—to all practical effect— 
without money. His friends would 
never be appalled, any more than was 
he himself. And this is strange be- 
cause he is not at all an egotistical 
fellow. He honestly believes he has 
been merely lucky. 

“You hear people speak of hard- 
boiled men, and heartless business,” 
he declares. “Actually, there are no 
such things. At the two ends of every 
business deal are two men, maybe 
more. They are bound to like each 
other by the time they get around to 
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doing business with each other. And 
so, when one of them needs a little 
help, if he has earned the other man’s 
respect and has a good reputation, he 
gets the help. I’ve been lucky that 
way, people have always been willing 
to help when I got in a mess.” 

He was probably never in a tighter 
squeeze than when he landed in Chi- 
cago with that big Buick press order. 
He went straight from the train to 
the office of Henry P. Isham, head of 
the Clearing Industrial District, told 
his story, explained that he could not 
possibly afford to spend any of his 
money for renting a building, asked 
for the use of the 100%-crane-served 
plant he had given up for his Eastern 
employer a couple of years earlier. 

From this conversation emerged one 
of the oddest industrial leases on rec- 
ord—rental set as a percentage of 
sales, “Just like a cigar store,” in Glas- 
ner’s phrase. 

Next, Glasner went to the machinery 
people and bought $40,000 worth of 
equipment on credit, nothing down, 
the balance payable in installments be- 
ginning six months in the future. He 
made the same sort of liberal deal for 
his steel. And, greatest wonder of all, 
he got his men by deals that were 
almost as tough. 


People just naturally like the man, 
trust him, follow him around. So 
when word got around in 1933 that 
Glasner was starting to make presses, 
he heard from a lot of his former 
head men. 

Glasner talked it over with each one 
on the same lines. They were all work- 
ing, at salaries from $5,000 to $10,000 
apiece. He told each man, “Whatever 
money you need is too much. Figure 
out just how little you must have for 
food, rent, maybe one movie a week. 
You won't need to buy any clothes 
for a long while. Now deduct 10%. 
Go home and see if your wife agrees. 
If she does, report for work Monday 
morning.” 


BUT NOW THEY RE AHEAD 


That Monday the clan gathered, 
just a few men but every man he had 
talked with. Their salaries ranged from 
$30 to $50 a week, with a definite 
promise of no raise within a year, and 
probably not then. They are all with 
Glasner today, heading up every de- 
partment, and they have long since 
made up what they lost by straggling 
back to his fold. 

Typically, he wasted no time. He set 
them around an almost vacant room, 

(Continued on page 30) 





GLASNER’S company claims two 
exporting distinctions. One: So far 
as it knows, it is the only concern 
to send an entire shipload of 
presses to Europe. Two: It built 
the largest press now partly repos- 
ing on the bottom of the ocean (if 
not, indeed, the largest ever built 








PRESSES BY THE SHIPLOAD 


at all). Made for a Japanese cus- 
tomer, no available crane at Yoko- 
hama could handle it. So the huge 
cases were winched overside to a 
raft and started for shore. Before 
they got there, the raft tipped 
over, and it now adorns the bot- 
tom of Yokohama harbor. 
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Stockholdings 
Hold Steady 


DR. DANIEL STARCH 





For the ninth consecutive year, Dr. Starch pre- 
sents to ForBEs readers his authoritative study of 
stock ownership in America’s largest corporations 
—the standard reference work on the subject, and 
one followed closely by men in all lines of business. 











A TOTAL of 9,413,792 stockholders was reported by 152 
of America’s largest corporations at the end of 1938. 
This figure compares with 9,325,428 stockholders for the 
same corporations at the end of 1937, an increase of nine- 
tenths of one per cent. 

The data compiled in these annual studies of stock- 
holders cover the last eleven years for ninety-two of the 
companies now reporting. In 1928, these ninety-two 
companies had 3,460,089 stockholders; in 1938, they had 
7,128,918 stockholders—a gain of 106%. 

But practically all the increase in stockholders took 
place between 1928 and 1932. Since that year, which 
marked the bottom of the depression, the number has re- 
mained almost stationary. 

The reasons for this lack of growth in the last half- 
dozen years are matters of speculation. One cause might 
be the continuing depression. But even in 1930, 1931 
and 1932, when security prices and business activity were 
cascading to the trough of the depression, corporations re- 
ported substantial increases in stockholders. 

Another reason might be the dearth of new financing, 
particularly equity financing. The amount of rew financ- 
ing by domestic corporations through common and pre- 
ferred stock issues during the past six years has been 
only about one-tenth of what it was in the preceding years 
back through 1928. 

It is apparent that businesses are not eager to secure 
funds through new financing; nor are investors, as a 
group, anxious to make new investments in the securities 
of private industries. On the contrary, there has been a 
tendency to divert funds available for the purchase of 
corporate securities into savings accounts, government 
bonds and other types of investment which yield a mini- 
mum rate of return but provide a maximum of safety. 

Professor Donald H. Davenport, of the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration, recently estimated 
that cash savings of individual citizens had reached an 
all-time peak in excess of $69,000,000,000. This total in- 








Dr. Danie STARCH is a business analyst who is widely known 
for his statistical studies, particularly in the field of advertising. 
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Companies with 100,000 or More Stockhold 










. % Increase 

1938 (or Decrease) 

from 1937 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co.*.... 646,882 8 
EE Ss cc crcuecepvpecedenasens 531,540 — 58 
UE SE ER ass encccnecceseoees 389,509 3.6 
Radio Corp. of America...............++. 246,641 1.0 
iy Gh i coninns cdedensuedone cs 234,861 3.2 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Co............ 214,572 — $5 
EEE HENNE No vinascvkcecescese cvs 208,580 4.4 
SORRNINIED GH cceeccccsecccscccces 191,272 — 47 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp.......... 183,724 3 
Associated Gas & Electric Co............. 154,694 — 3 
Be IS GR ccccrevcccccccecses 132,965 — 16 
United Gas Improvement Co.............. 128,195 1.1 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey*......... 126,385 3.1 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y.......... 123,542 2.3 
I IE, MIDs ny nn60e seve vnceecnse 123,207 2.7 
i Wccerendacteasetveenevsewie 120,246 A 
Packard Moter Car Co.®....icccccccccees 117,793 25 
Electric Bond & Share Co.............-. 114,810 — 68 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.*.............00. 113,240 2.2 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co.*........... 107,917 2 
Public Service Corp. of N. J........ee00- 107,135 6 
GS EE SE ccveccvcccccensceses 102,385 — 40 
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% Increase 
1938 (or Decrease) 



















from 1937 
ee NO TEIN 556k 5 basin oe ne beans ee 531,540 — 5.8 
oe a 5 ee 126,385 8.1 ° 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.*.........cccccees 113,240 2.2 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana.............. 99,665 6.6 ° 

CN GE Ecc cccccccccccsccess 89,068 11.6 
BD PE EME ono niou a o's onic v'eveaicee 86,380 3.4 
Standard Oil Co. of Calif.*............0.. 71,667 2.4 
EN OL errr 40,139 9.6 
ee 40,105 7.8 
le EE anid osc snesbieees 34,995 3.1 
Atlantic Refining Co., Inc...............+. 34,069 1.2 

CURE EINE UID sone sc0cccncccccescee 30,082 2.9 Pub 

Union Oil Co. of Calif.*................. 26,524 4.5 Sou 

Shell Union Oil Corp.f...........00se00- 20,266 7 Pac 

DE ME BR cnesncnterssceccevess 16,358 6.0 Colt 

Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky*........... 15,867 15 Nia; 

EE SI divin cbse sceccnessewcss 12,141 4.4 bi 

til 

I av caiataateh ea iR acl ogee 1,388,491 4 & Star 

Ame 

Braz 

Ame 

Foods % Increase Nati 

1938 (or Decrease) Eas: 

from I 8 

NN Ee eee 123,207 2.7 Elec 

National Dairy Products Corp............ 75,349 14 Unit 

EE HE Gc ccdcccccccesvescescs 69,245 38 Cons 

A 59,000 17 § Ame 

National Biscuit Co..............++2ee00: 54,680 4.1 § Ame 

a ie ics caicehnbiemign 47,668 2.2 — Unit 

ES EEO 36,745 1.2 & Paci 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co.*........... 25,983 — 9 
Continental Baking Co................0+. 22,613 3.5 
Corn Products Refining Co............... 19,843 17 
ee ie ws din's'b an veka ak 17,784 3.7 
eee SD RR so penuh sveneeesbaeeans 13,219 — 2.1 
DE wa baaes Kickah Dhaene wien 565,336 B 

. _ Gene 

Communication % Increase Pack 

1938 (or Decrease) Chry 


from a Conti 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co.*... 646,882 ; The 
Radio Corp. of America................4 246,641 10 & Ford 
International Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 74,418 — 29 Bf Reo 
The Western Union Telegraph Co.*....... 30,772 — J § Huds 
New England Tel. & Tel. Co.f............ 14,579 3.7 

; 
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Transportation 











1938 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Co............ 214,572 
elu ere 132,965 
Cee ois nocd e ceisidctis veces 102,385 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co............. 92,494 
New York Central Railroad Co............ 62,775 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co........... 60,238 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R.R. Co..... 55,711 
Union Pacific Railroad Co............... 52,580 
eS OE ere 46,559 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co............ 44,296 
I I 80 io wis'g secre ereeee eee vc 0es 35,465 
Great Northern Railway Co. (a)......... 31,396 
Northern Pacific Railroad Co.*........... 30,816 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford Railroad Co...... 28,533 
North American Aviation, Inc.}........... 27,580 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc.*.... 26,832 
Bee I ED Seo odiss cwcdtwoesences 25,412 
Bendiz Aviation Corp.*.......scccsccces- 22,614 
Chicago, Mil., St. Paul & Pac. R. R. Co.... 20,649 
Illinois Central Railroad Co.............. 18,545 
Chicago & North Western Railway Co..... 17,989 
American Locomotive Co................. 17,365 
Boston & Maine Railroad Co.............. 13,739 
Norfolk & Western Railway Co........... 13,659 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co........ 12,330 
Baldwin Locomotive Works............... 11,868 
RAE ROS Ae SOS a SS oP aor 1,219,367 

Public Utilities 

1938 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp.......... 183,724 
Associated Gas & Electric Co.}........... 154,694 
United Gas Improvement Co.............. 128,195 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y......... 123,542 
eS ee ee 120,246 
Electric Bond & Share Co................ 114,810 
Public Service Corp. of N. J............. 107,135 
Southern California Edison Co., Ltd....... 98,025 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co..............0- 95,985 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corp. .......... 85,044 
Niagara Hudson Power Corp............. 79,559 
The North American Co................- 68,165 
Utilities Power & Light Corp............. 50,744 
Standard Gas & Electric Co.............. 38,079 
American Power & Light Co.............. 32,766 
Brazilian Traction, Lt. & Pwr. Co., Ltd..... 28,003 
American & Foreign Pwr. Co., Inc........ 27,084 
National Power & Light Co.............. 25,147 
Engineers Public Service Co., Inc......... 24,821 
Electric Power & Light Corp............. 24,358 
LE ER ne eee 23,633 
Cons. Gas Elec. Lt. & Pwr. Co. of Baltimore 21,457 
American Gas & Electric Service Corp..... 20,666 
American Water Works & Electric Co.... 18,910 
United Light & Power Co................ 18,746 
Peciie TAmiting Gee, 2.0.00 cccccccccecs 16,796 
Ee Se 7 ee ree 1,730,334 

Automotive 

1938 
General Motors Corp..............seee0e: 389,509 
Packard Motor Car Co.*..............00% 117,793 
is ale 50,931 
mtmnemte: Beaters Corn: ........ccccece 26,216 
The Studebaker Corp.*..............00. 25,020 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada............... 21,119 
“sx  Y * Eee 14,950 
Hudson Motor Car Co............e.eeeee: 10,270 
ED aie ni etek a aie nde eee 655,808 


% Increase 
(or Decrease) 
from 1937 
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Metals and Chemicals 




















% Increase 

1938 (or Decrease) 
from 1937 
ee EO IN atic s dae sigicin'e sine steren oinit 234,861 5 oy. 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co.*........... 107,917 2 
Int. Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd........... 91,463 3.0 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co........... 81,235 4.4 
Kennecott Copper Corp.*...............- 79,417 2.7 
Betitelem, Steel Corp... ....ccceseccces 74,358 2.6 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.7.......... 63,262 6.7 » 
DE TN BI ccciedsccccesceces 59,045 2.4 
American Rolling Mill Co................ 42,858 4.8 
Contmental Can Co. Ine... ...0006sccees 37,431 2.5 
PE idcwisesctincdecsecwves 35,546 1.8 
Temes Gale Sumnnr Co.* «oo. ovscieccc esi 30,741 19 
Commercial Solvents Corp. ........../... 29,024 7 
American Smelting & Refining Co......... 28,127 5.7 
Calumet & Hecla Cons. Copper Co.*...... 26,776 — .03 
Sherritt Gordon Mines, Ltd.*............. 24,520 a 
PO ES oc vecccasevesteceses 17,367 rr 
IRONMENE PEEIGG So 6iois.ccicicciceiceiesvicec eam 17,000 5 
NGM e re Gc .s cine Peinnanasarenecedsnie 1,080,948 3.1 
Financial eines 

1938 (or Decrease) 
from 1937 
OMMOTIORE CONSE Yo o:6 cs citccwnc cng aereces 191,272 — 4.7 
Cheee National Batik? . ..<.cciiscescescess 94,483 1.7 
The National City Bank of N. Y.*........ 80,000 — 5.8 
RRMMOOE PRURE Oe occ oe. ciaiere deciviensineceses 67,972 — 7 
POs ving. doin 50 na side reid wnie wasinceines 63,069 — 6.2 
American Superpower Corp. of Del........ 58,720 A 
RNAS TUMOR CORI 6 6.i.6 5.6 05:0:6:6.0:0:05%:0% 26,941 ya 
Gasranty, Prost Co. Gf Ne ¥.% so6<0ccsseo:0 24,622 02 
RINT SEO oo cca cise ccenenecacnes 21,351 9 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co............... 16,803 4.4 
Ver Gamtinemtah Corps: iccciiccicccccwssaes 16,639 2 
NE pasate aadedecameunusiaawweed 661,872 — 23 
Unclassified ilar 

1938 (or Decrease) 

from 1937 
Gememal Bilecttic Cos ...c'iciccicsciescsescccs 208,580 4.4 
American Tobacco Co.................05- 67,645 2.4 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. ............. 61,522 3.6 
Montgomery Ward Co.}...............-. 61,476 — J 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.......... 59,917 — 1] 
American Radiator & Standard San. Corp.. 52,856 3.9 
Sees POOR, OO oon nc cc ccsicccc cesses 50,570 6.2 
The Nash Kelvinator Corp.}.............. 45,210 8.1 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co...... ..... 44,418 16 
OE a ne 38,851 Pe 
Paramount Pictures, Inc.................: 38,417 18 
Me 0 eee 35,827 3.4 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc............... 34,760 6.8 
| ee 25,655 19.6 
Gillette Safety Razor Co...............0- 24,202 1.9 
Terre 23,476 —13.5 
CE SNE Gas ccc cecsssinsccene 23,440 10.9 
TT 23,273 23 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co.*............ 22,718 6.2 
SN I ME oncdcectecesesecceeses 19,510 07 
National Cash Register Co.*............. 18,925 m7 
United States Rubber Co................. 18,358 — 2.4 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. .............. 17,383 9 
California Packing Corp. ................ 17,056 4.0 
Pie INET occ cicdwnacndicciesscnes 17,040 4.5 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co........... 16,900 6.9 
American Car & Foundry Co............. 14,945 — 23 
ee INIT Oa g cra es css cde cedcossceews 12,727 29 
I NG, | i dood since dcencweerncs 12,687 a 
MN ea ee dures ctNnaiendmeaes 1,108,344 3.0 

*One class of stock. Duplications eliminated. (a) Preferred 


stock only. 
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cludes deposits in savings banks, investments in building 
and loan associations, life insurance policies and credits 
in old-age retirement or pension plans. It would appear 


? 


that the nation is becoming “savings-conscious.” 

Analysis of the total number of stockholders in each 
of the various industrial groups indicates little change 
over the past year. For twenty-two large corporations 
whose stocks are owned by 100,000 or more persons, there 
was a microscopic decline of six one-hundredths of one 
per cent. in the number of stockholders, which compares 
with an increase of nine-tenths of one per cent. in the 
preceding year. The total number of stockholders in this 
group has declined during each of the past four years, 
with the exception of 1937. 

As in all previous surveys of this series, American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co., with 646,882 stockholders, holds 
first position among the corporations listed; and Cities 
Service Co., with 531,540 stockholders, retains second 
place. 

The earliest statistics in these studies, applying to the 
year 1928, showed that five corporations had more than 
100,000 stockholders. This number increased to eleven 
in 1930. Now it is twenty-two. 

In the public utility group, which comprises twenty-six 
corporations, the number of stockholders increased 0.5% 
during the past year, compared with a gain of 2.3% in 1937. 
Continued uncertainty concerning the application of public 
utility holding company legislation, extension of govern- 
ment competion and the threat of increased competition, 
it appears, tended to deter investors from entrusting their 
funds to public utilities. American Water Works & Electric 
Co., however, showed an increase of 21.5% in the num- 
ber of stockholders and Standard Gas & Electric Co., a 
gain of 10.1%. 

Seventeen leading corporations in the oil industry re- 
mained practically stationary with respect to the num- 
ber of stockholders, reporting a nominal increase of four- 
tenths of one per cent. Consolidated Oil led the increases 
in this group, with a gain of 11.6%. Although only one 
corporation indicated a decline in the number of stock- 
holders, an unsatisfactory price structure, excessive taxa- 
tion and overproduction in the industry undoubtedly in- 
duced many investors to seek other uses for their funds. 

In the metal and chemical industries, eighteen corpora- 
tions reported an increase of 3.1% in the total number of 
stockholders during 1938. With a single exception, each 
of the companies in this group acquired additional stock- 
holders; Phelps Dodge Corp. recorded the largest increase, 
with a gain of 11.3%. The opportunity for speculative 
profit in metals is always present, and some of the com- 
panies in this group may benefit from the increasing pro- 
duction of armaments. Chemical manufacture is some- 
times described as a “dynamic” industry with a host of 
new products just beyond the horizon. 

The communications group, consisting of five corpora- 
tions, demonstrated relative stability, with a nominal gain 
of one-half of one per cent. in the number of stockholders. 
More than 60% of the persons who own stocks of or- 
ganizations in this group are stockholders of American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Corporations in the automotive industry showed the 
largest percentage of gain registered by any group during 
the past year—4.3%. Alfred P. Sloan Jr., chairman of 
General Motors Corp., recently testified before the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee that the automo- 
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bile industry, in his opinion, will continue to expand in 
proportion to national income. Apparently, a substan- 
tial number of investors share his convictions. Only one 
corporation in this group, out of eight reporting, in- 
dicated a loss. Chrysler led the gains, with an increase of 
4.3%. 

The food products industry, as usual, demonstrated 
little change in the number of stockholders, with an in- 
crease amounting to only one-half of one per cent. Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., with a gain of 4.1%, reported the 
largest increase. 

Financial and transportation industries were the only 
groups to record declines in number of stockholders. These 
losses are probably explained by the limited volume of 
business transacted by strictly financial organizations dur- 
ing the past year; and, in the case of railroads, by rising 


‘taxes and increasing competition from other means of 


transportation. 

The financial group reported a loss of 2.3% in the 
number of stockholders. Chemical Bank & Trust Co., how- 
ever, recorded a gain of 4.4%, which was the largest 
percentage of increase for corporations in this group. 

Transportation companies showed a decline of eight- 
tenths of one per cent. at the end of 1938, compared with 
the end of 1937. Out of twenty-six corporations included 
in this classification, fourteen indicated a decrease. Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, with a gain of 19.3%, reported 
the largest increase. : 

The “unclassified” group of corporations, consisting of 
twenty-nine diverse manufacturing and merchandising en- 
terprises, acquired 3% more stockholders during the 
year. Outstanding among the gains in this group was an 
increase of 19.6% in the number of stockholders reported 
by Remington Rand, Inc. Only five of the twenty-nine “un- 
classified” companies indicated losses during the year. 


Work Motive Most Important 


“I HAVE always believed that if you go in for money and 
nothing but money, you will not get it. But if you go in 
sincerely and well-prepared to do something useful, you 
will never lack the money to carry it out.” 

These words came from Henry Ford at the New York 
World’s Fair late in June when, in celebration of the thirty- 
sixth birthday of the Ford Motor Co., he addressed “the 
young man,” whom he called the real maker of the World 
of Tomorrow. 

“Just look at this great exhibition of the activities of 
mankind,” he went on. “Can you find one that bears the 
stamp of the profit motive as its original reason for being? 

“From my personal observation, the greatest motive in 
life is to express an idea, to count for something to your 
fellow man.” 

He declared that he believed in fairs, especially in 
world’s fairs. 

“They show people how rich we are in ideas,” he said, 
“and they enable the young man to see how much there 
is yet to be done and the point at which he is to begin.” 

He recalled that it was at a world’s fair forty-six years 
ago that he got an idea that started his mind working on 
what proved to be a life job. 
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Industry Does Not Want War 


A leading business spokesman refutes a charge that is frequently leveled at business men, and 


offers convincing evidence that American industry progresses only in times of peace 


Does industry want war? 

Do business men want war for the 
sake of war profits? 

Does business generally favor war 
because of wartime prosperity? 

No! The answer to these questions 
is an unhesitating, unequivocal, “No.” 

American industry does not want 
war. Business loathes the thought of it. 
And under no circumstances would 
business men tolerate it—if it could 
possibly be avoided. 

Before we take up the overwhelm- 
ing evidence to show why business 


» does not want war, however, let us 





make no mistake about what industry 
would do if the country were forced 
into war. Today, more than at any 





other time in our history, industry is 
ready, willing and able to do its part. 
For months leading business men have 
been consulting with the War and 
Navy Departments to co-ordinate in- 
dustry’s important role in the program 
for national defense. For months in- 
dustrialists have been working on 
plans for mobilization of industry in 
time of war. Business would be ready. 
more than ready, to throw full weight 
behind the nation’s war machine. 

But business does not want war. 
Probably more than any other group 
in the nation, business men stand 
united against war. They know too 
much about it to do otherwise than 
condemn war. 

The reasons for industry’s stand fall. 
generally speaking, into three classifi- 
cations: Economic, social and political. 











Cuartes R. Hook is president of the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Co. and chairman of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
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Let’s consider the economic reasons 
against war: 

First, war dislocates completely the 
normal flow of business. Capital invest- 
ments are cur off. Markets are thrown 
into confusion. Production of war ma- 





terials soars to record-breaking highs, 
demoralizing normal production of 
other goods. Trained, efficient employ- 
ees who answer the Army’s call to duty 
must be replaced by unskilled workers 
who must first be trained for the job. 
Supplies of raw materials are shut off 
in many cases, leaving industry to cope 
with still another serious problem. 
The tremendous destruction of wealth 
which a war brings cripples industries 
which have been built up over a long 
period of years. Machines, plant build- 
ings and reserve stocks of raw materi- 
als are destroyed in actual warfare or 
by sabotage. 

More than this, war is a costly busi- 
ness. A nation at war must pay for it. 





Shanghai’s Railway Administration building 
after a bombardment (Acme) 


Industry has a tremendous share of 
this cost. Taxes on profits, taxes on 
products, taxes of all kinds drain the 
coffers of business during war years 
and their disastrous aftermath. Taxes 
thus take much of the “profit” that is 
attributed to some wartime activity. 

The so-called “prosperity” which 
results temporarily from high prices 
and increasing demand is a “pros- 
perity” in name only. Of course, many 
business men have reaped profits in 
times of war. But these profits are 
more than wiped out in the depression 
years that follow. 

Second, then, of the economic rea- 
sons against war is war’s aftermath. 
With peace comes the collapse of the 





top-heavy price structure. With peace, 
the emergency demands for goods and 
services dissipate into thin air. With 
peace, industry is left with an unprof- 
itable over-capacity. 

Consider, for example, the chemical 
industry. The World War created an 
unprecedented demand for chemicals. 
New weapons of war were created in 
chemical laboratories. The industry 
grew at an astonishing rate. But what 
happened after the War was over? 
From 1919 to 1921, the chemical out- 
put in the U. S. slid from more than 
$6,000,000,000 a year to less than 
$4,600,000,000. And 3,511 chemical 
manufacturers went out of business. 
The chemical war-boom was a boom- 
erang. 

Even more important, however, than 
war's after-effect on individual indus- 
tries is its effect on all industry. The 
dislocation of our economic set-up in 
post-war years creates a new set of 
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war. Totals, therefore, are misleading. 
But one can choose any four-year 
period in our industrial history and 
contrast it with the 1914-1918 period, 
and still the contrast is striking. Prog- 
ress comes with peace; decadence with 
war. 

There may be another unspoken 
criticism of this method of proving 
why business does not want war. “In- 
dustrial developments are speeded up 
by necessity during wartime emer- 
gencies,” may be the thought. 

True, but the basis of sound devel- 
opment comes not with war, but with 
peace. The World War may have 
spurred aviation, for example, by pro- 
ducing thousands of airplanes. But 
these planes did not lead directly to 
the development of modern transports 
and flying boats. Today’s airliners and 
ocean-going seaplanes come from years 
of painstaking peacetime research, re- 
search that was unhurried by the 
emergencies that produced wartime 
“jennies” in which more fliers were 





INCANDESCENT 
LAMP 


killed by faulty construction than by 
bullets. 

And consider for a moment other 
industrial developments since 1918. In 
steel, the continuous sheet and strip 
mill in 1924 stands as one of the most 
vital contributions of the entire indus- 
try. Plastics came into their own during 
this period. Air conditioning moved 
up into big-time production. Television 
began to take form and synthetic fibers 
opened a whole new field of industry. 

Product upon product emerged from 
the research laboratory and joined the 
mass of economic goods that con- 
tribute to our national scale of living. 
Peacetime products, made for peace- 
ful purposes, offer living proof that 
business men want peace, not war, to 
carry on industrial progress. 

Looking at industrial development 
from still another angle, what hap- 
pens to patents during war periods? 
Did not the number of emergency- 
created products increase the total 
number of patents above peacetime 
levels? 

The answer is no. Most emphatically 
no. 

Since 1836, when 109 patents were 
issued, the number rose steadily until 
1860 when 4,778 were issued—an all- 
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time record to that date. But the Civil 
War broke the steady rise of impor- 
tant inventions which was not resumed 
until peace came in 1866. 

The rise of patents continued from 
1866 until the 1890’s, when two general 





business recessions and the Spanish 
American War interfered. On up goes 
the patent curve until 1916 and the 
World War, when it slumps again. Not 
until 1924 did the number of patents 
issued equal the 1916 level—45,500. 

Patents, then, offer still further 
proof that peace and not war increases 
inventiveness and brings new indus- 
trial developments. 

But economic reasons do not tell the 
whole story of industry’s stand against 
war. Statistics on patents, inventions 
and industrial developments cannot ex- 
plain the social and political reasons 
why business does not want war. 

Business men are not machines. 
They have human emotions and re- 
actions just as anyone else. “War 
profiteers” can be easily dramatized as 
merciless killers who plot war for 
profits, but these fictitious characters 
exist more in the minds of Hollywood 
script writers and Broadway drama- 
tists than in real life. Business men are 
normal human beings. They hate and 
despise war and bloodshed just as 
much as avowed pacifists do. Like oth- 
er humans, they are fathers, brothers 
or uncles of men who will have to fight 
eventually, if war comes. 





Part of what remains of a giant Spanish 
electric power station (Acme) 


Along with economic reasons, then, 
industry opposes war also on social 
grounds. Economic factors are impor- 
tant, to be sure, but social aspects 
strike a responsive chord in stirring up 
business opposition to conflict. 

Political reasons, too, enter the pic- 
ture. 

War is the great enemy of democ- 
racy. War has shown us, by its effect 
in Europe, that it plows a fertile field 
for dictatorships. Even in our own 
history we have seen how war times 
meant government invasion of private 
rights. In 1917, for example, the Gov- 
ernment took over control of the rail- 
roads. Rightly or wrongly, government 
management of transportation facilities 
continued for the duration of the 
War and for more than a year follow- 
ing. War was to blame. War alone was 





responsible for government interfer- 
ence with private enterprise. 

Experience in Europe has also dem- 
onstrated that even in peace times, the 
public’s fear of war is strong enough 
to serve the purposes of a dictatorship- 
bent politician. He can play on this 
fear to the extent that he can convince 
the people that his way is the only 
way to avoid war and preserve peace. 
Dictatorship results. 

The danger of such dictatorships 
goes even deeper than a temporary 
suspension of private rights. Industry 
fears that a wartime dictatorship 
would not relax its grip when peace 
came. What became law as emergency 
wartime measures might remain law 
during peacetime years. Here is a very 
real threat to democracy. 

Industry today wants to preserve 
democracy. Business wants to continue 
the democratic system which includes 
the system of private enterprise under 
which the nation has flourished during 
the last century. Industry must save 
private enterprise by saving democ- 
racy. But industry will do it only by 
working against war and promoting 
peace. 

Business men today stand united for 
peace. They know that only through 
peace can the nation prosper. 

A prosperous nation is the goal of 
industry. 

Industry, therefore, does not want 
war. 
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In the Business Spotlight 


(Continued from page 9) 








for remedial action), its 3,375-page 
report to Congress on the automobile 
industry reveals a business consistently 
run in the public interest. 

Despite a great concentration of 
sales in General Motors, Ford and 
Chrysler, the Commission finds “strong 
competition for business in the auto- 
mobile industry,” among both manu- 
facturers and dealers. 

“In their struggle to maintain or 
improve their place in the industry, 
independent manufacturers have been 
forced to make important contribu- 
tions to the developments of motor 
vehicles,” the report says. 

The industry is revealed as passing 
on to the public steadily lower prices 
along with “greater beauty, comfort, 





A Friendly Hand 


New evidence that the “rule 
book” is being replaced by the 
“company manual” is Your Work 
at Allis-Chalmers, a strikingly 
illustrated volume just issued by 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee. 

On slick paper, with black and 
orange covers, the book fairly 
bristles with the romance of the 
business. It begins: “We take 
this opportunity to greet you, and 
to tell you something of what is 
being done to make your job 
easier, safer and more pleasant.” 

Then follow a number of pages 
explaining the suggested proce- 
dure for making applications for 
transfers, apprenticeships, _per- 
sonal welfare, group insurance, 
legal aid, etc. 

The shop rules, pointed up 
with dramatic illustrations, are 
introduced by some nice phras- 
ing on “order and teamwork.” 
Their objectives, moreover, are 
explained in terms of the em- 
ployee’s interest. 

impressive in appearance and 
content, the book is something 
the employee can take home and 
show to his family and friends. 
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efficiency and safety.” This result has 
come about at the same time that im- 
portant producers were earning high 
returns on their investment, General 
Motors being revealed as earning more 
profits for its stockholders during the 
eleven-year period 1927-1937 inclu- 
sive, than any other manufacturing 
corporation in the U. S. The report 
compliments the manufacturers for 
sound accounting practices, saying 
that “occasional lapses” have not been 
significant in recent years. 

The merchandising and financing 
practices of some dealers are criticized, 
a frown is directed toward dealer at- 
tempts to fix used-car prices, and 
“padding” of delivered prices is shown 
to affect adversely the buyer who has 
no used car to trade. 

The «inequities in manufacturer- 
dealer contracts listed by the Commis- 
sion include some which unquestion- 
ably have made retail operations diffi- 
cult. One point of special consumer 
interest emphasized the need for clari- 
fication in the contract of the mutual 
rights and obligations of the manufac- 
turer and the dealer. Presumably this 
would include relations with car own- 
ers. Such owner dissatisfaction with 
repairs and service often generates 
from confusion in the mind of the 
owner, the dealer or the manufacturer 
as to how far the responsibility of 
each properly extends. 


Industrial Nursery 


John H. Swisher & Son, Inc., cigar 
manufacturer of Jacksonville, Fla., has 
just established what is perhaps the 
first company-operated nursery for 
workers’ children in the U. S.* 

The nursery occupies the entire top 
floor of the huge Jacksonville plant, 
home of the famed King Edward cigar. 
It is air-conditioned, with kitchens, 
sleeping and recreation rooms, and is 
designed to accommodate 100 children 
under normal conditions, 150 if neces- 
sary. The nursery will be open twenty- 
four hours a day, seven days a week 
(mothers will be permitted to leave 
their children in the company’s care 


*About 80% of all Swisher employees are women 





Fish Story 


NEWEST food item to be dated, 
as well as trademarked, is 40- 
Fathom Fish, a product of Gen- 
eral Foods. 

A tag on the tail shows when 
a fish arrived in market. This is 
probably the first time dating 
has been applied to fish. The 
idea is being tested in New Eng- 
land publications. 














over week-ends as well as during work- 
ing hours), and trained nurses will be 
on duty at all times. 

Children up to two years of age will 
have separate sleeping quarters. Older 
children will be segregated according 
to age and sex. Rudimentary school- 
ing will be given to the older groups. 

Mrs. Ella Smith, Swisher’s person- 
nel director, conceived the idea of a 
company-operated nursery six months 
ago when she discovered that many 
mother-employees were boarding their 
children at under-privileged homes. 
The result was frequent sickness and 
cases of malnutrition. Mothers were 
often obliged to stay at home, thus 
losing valuable time from their jobs. 


No Lay-Offs 


Much has been written about the 
phenomenal growth of the Scott Paper 
Co. of Chester, Pa. Back of this story, 
however, there stands a _little-publi- 
cized but noteworthy achievement: 
For seventeen years the company has 
provided steady employment for an 
increasing number of workers. 

With operations on a twenty-four- 
hour-seven-day-week basis, regular em- 
ployees totaled 1,131 in 1938, an in- 
crease of 62% in the past six years. 

This record has been uninterrupted 
by lack of orders and the only inter- 
ferences with continuous operation in 
seventeen years have been those re- 
sulting from major improvements to 
plant and equipment. 

The company maintains a_ high 
standard of wages and working con- 
ditions. During the past six years, for 
example, the hourly wage scale was 
constantly jacked up and the average 
working day has been materially short- 
ened. Average weekly earnings for 
men rose 25%. For women, during 
the same period, average weekly earn- 
ings rose 52%. The combined aver- 
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age weekly earnings for both groups 
was increased 27%. 

The company encourages employee 
ownership through its Stock Purchase 
Fund which enables two-thirds of its 
employees to be shareholders. 

The company shows its appreciation 
of faithful service by awarding paid 
vacations and by providing liberal 
sickness and accident benefits—and 
financial assistance is provided em- 
ployees who wish to continue their 
education. Since 1936 Scott employees 
of a year or more service have re- 
ceived at Christmas time a special cash 
bonus. 

At the close of 1938, despite the rel- 
atively large increase in the number 
of workers during the past few years, 
450 could boast of service records ex- 
tending from five to forty-six years. 


Railroads Retaliate 


In a new move to recapture much 
of the business now moving on the 
highways, several Western railroads 
are planning to rent automobiles to 
passengers at key destination points. 

Present plans call for the establish- 
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ment of the service in some 400 cities 
by the first of the year and on the 
lines of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, the Mis- 
souri Pacific, the Chicago & North 
Western and the Union Pacific. 

Under the arrangement now consid- 
ered, the railroads will make no in- 
vestment in additional facilities, but 
will enter into individual contracts 
with the Railroad Extension Service 
of Lincoln, Neb., which will furnish 
the service. Several makes of popular 
low-cost cars will be used. 

Cost of leasing autos will depend 
entirely upon usage. On an _ hourly 
basis, cars will cost eight cents a mile, 
with a minimum usage of ten miles. 
The daily rate will be the same, with 
a minimum usage of seventy-five miles, 
except that overtime would run but 
five cents a mile. The weekly scale 
will be somewhat lower. 


Crosleys at Retail 


When radio’s Powell Crosley Jr. un- 
veiled his “forgotten man’s” automo- 


bile early in May, he realized a dream 





that had stirred his heart for thirty 
years (ForBes, May 15, p. 23). 

Late in June, for the first time in 
thirty years, New Yorkers went shop- 
ping for automobiles in a department 
store when Crosley’s “dream” was 
offered for sale (priced at $365— 
$389) by R. H. Macy & Co. 

Displayed in one of Macy’s Broad- 
way windows and on the main floor 
of the store, the little car, with a 
wheelbase of only eighty inches, stirred 
the heart of many a shopper. Twelve 
Crosleys are reported to have been 
sold shortly after the cars went on 
display. Trade-ins were not in the 
cards, but prospects who wanted to 
“finance” a car were referred to repre- 
sentatives of the Commercial Invest- 
ment Trust at a desk on the floor. To 
demonstrate the car, Macy salesmen 
taxied prospects to the Crosley ware- 
house a few blocks away. 

Oldsters in New York trade can re- 
member but one instance of a depart- 
ment store displaying automobiles for 
sale: When John Wanamaker, at the 
turn of the century, was an agent for 
the Searchmont, the Rambler and the 
two-cylinder Ford. 


Product Models Are “Sales Clinchers” 


TRE USE of models as an aid to the 
sale of large, ponderous products is 
gaining favor with salesmen. Models, 
they declare, are “sales clinchers.” 

Like mechanical toys, models are 
intriguing devices. Few prospects can 
resist looking at them, while most 
buyers are inclined to clear their desks 
for a demonstration. 

Since the operation of models is 
easily perceived, salesmen are able to 
point out the features of their products 
in a dramatic, thought-provoking way. 

Striking evidence that models do 
clinch sales comes from the Miller 
Hydro Co., a producer of bottle-wash- 
ing equipment in Atlanta, Ga. This 
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company recently designed a new unit 
to sell for about $12,000. Before it was 
actually built, however, Star-Sales- 
woman Mary Shirley went out with a 
model of the new unit and sold up- 
wards of $100,000 in volume business. 
The photo at left shows Miss Shirley 


giving an effective demonstration. 





. . . hydraulic scraper 


W. H. Hammond, salesmanager of 
the hoist and body division of Gar 
Wood Industries, Inc., reports that his 
salesmen have been using product 
models for some ten years. “I have 
long been in favor of miniatures for 
sales,” he says, “and ours have proved 
to be invaluable to salesmen.” The 
photo above shows Jack B. Haile, 





. air-conditioning unit 


manager of the road machinery divi- 
sion, admiring the model of a Gar 
Wood hydraulic scraper. This pocket 
edition is an exact miniature of the 
actual product. It operates hydraulic- 
ally as does its big brother. 

When products are of such a nature 
that they are seldom transported ex- 
cept for installation, models are par- 
ticularly handy as “sales clinchers.” A 
case in point is the Carrier Corp., 
whose salesmen use models of air-con- 
ditioning units to dramatize their sales 
talks. These unit models, says the com- 
pany, make air conditioning as simple 
as ABC. The photo above shows three 
of the models being examined by for- 
eign representatives. 
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FORBES 


B. C. FORBES SAYS— 


Summer Should Prove 


Better Than Spring 


PREDICTION: Summer will make a 
better showing than did Spring. 

What has improved prospects? 

Primarily, the pronounced change 
in the tide of public sentiment. 

This is being reflected in Congress. 

Public pressure has already com- 
pelled the National Labor Relations 
Board to modify its anti-employer 
rules. And the outlook is that by and 
by the law itself will be made much 
less inequitable. 

Europe does not daily send fresh 
war alarms. Dictators lately have been 


quiescent. (Japan’s extremely high- 
handed action, however, is disturb- 
ing. ) 


Better retail volume has revealed 
light inventories and caused heavy re- 
ordering by merchants. 

Although the proverbial “Spring 
rise” has fallen below optimistic ex- 
pectations, although securities have not 
risen as the sap has been rising in the 
trees, although principal commodity 
prices have dragged, Summer starts 
with several favorable industrial fac- 
tors and trends. 

Automobile buying, after an inex- 
plicable recession for a few weeks, has 
substantially revived. Thus far this 
year the industry has sold three cars 
for every two sold a year ago. Alert 
manufacturers are figuring on bring- 
ing out new models earlier than usual. 
The extremely able men piloting the 
auto industry have annually contrived 
to incorporate many improvements in 
their product without raising prices, a 
most meritorious commentary on the 
progress made in the science of indus- 
trial management since wage rates are 
at an all-time peak. 

The steel industry is running well 
above 50% of its theoretical maximum 
capacity, and no Summer curtailment 
is reported contemplated. Unfortu- 
nately, much of current output repre- 
sents orders booked at cut-rate prices. 
Construction, stimulated by govern- 
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mental financial aid, is running very 
substantially ahead of 1938. All indi- 
cations are that gains will be main- 
tained, probably expanded. This is an 
economic influence of the first mag- 
nitude. 

New Dealers have never ceased to 
attack the utility industry. Yet the fact 
is that more and more people are buy- 
ing more and more electric power and 
light—reflecting that consumers do not 
regard rates as at all unattractive. Not 
only so, but Congress is clamping 
down on utility-baiters. Responding to 
public sentiment, Federal legislators 
exhibit determination to limit expendi- 
tures of taxpayers’ money to expand 
governmental competition with estab- 
lished investor-owned properties en- 
tirely capable of supplying current at 
reasonable rates. This is one of the 
most encouraging developments of all. 
If continued, its beneficial effect will 
be felt far beyond the utility industry. 

Though Congress has not demon- 
strated ability to find any effective 
solution of the nation’s grievous rail- 
way problems, 
somewhat better fi- 
nancial results are 
being achieved by 
most roads. What 
our railroads need 
most of all—as the 
whole country needs 
most of all—is 
strengthening of 
confidence that 
Washington will 
cease to sanction 
public expenditures 
beyond the capacity 
of taxpayers, in- 


cluding corporate 
taxpayers, to bear 
without courting 
serious financial 
trouble. 


Such tax changes 
as have been de- 


creed by Congress—over Administra- 
tion lukewarmness—are in the right 
direction. They are important because 
of what they signify regarding the 
altered attitude of public sentiment 
rather than what they represent in 


dollars and cents. Modification of 
anti-business taxation is simply one 
more reflection of how the wind is 


blowing, one more reflection that the 


people have turned against political at- 
tacks on employment-giving and now 
want Washington to co-operate in 
bringing about better times. 

Reassuring was the stand being 
taken by some legislators against unre- 
stricted, unregulated relief expendi- 
tures. Alas, Mr. Roosevelt is again 
running riot. He champions “lending” 
some four billions more. But taxpayers 
will be the goats—by guaranteeing re- 
payment. 

Wherever responsible citizens gath- 
er, “third term” talk crops out. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt—quite understandably 
—persists in hedging. But symptoms 
multiply that the American people are 
against violating the cherished tradi- 
tion that no man be clothed with the 
tremendous powers entrusted to Amer- 
ica’s Chief Executive for more than 
eight years. It is recognized, however, 
that Franklin D. Roosevelt’s ambitions 
know no bounds. It is not yet, there- 
fore, taken completely for granted that 
he will voluntarily eliminate himself. 

My conviction is that, barring war, 
America will move—at least creep— 
in the right direction during coming 
months. 

Stocks, inventories, commodity prices 
are on a low, not high, level. 





Editor of Forses presents to A. W. Conover, vice-president of 
Central Ohio Light & Power Company, check for $250, as writer 
of the most meritorious paper dealing with the subject of public 
relations in the electric industry, as decided by judges named by 
the Edison Electric Institute 
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This boy has 
long white 
whiskers now 


A LOT OF THINGS have happened 
since this picture was taken, some 
60 years ago. 


And a lot of things will happen 
during the next 60 years, and suc- 
ceeding years—many things that no 
human being can possibly foresee. 


But the management of a life in- 
surance company must be prepared 
for whatever may happen. For the in- 
surance policies a company issues are 
all contracts for future payment. Ex- 
actly how far in the future these pay- 
ments will be made, nobody knows. 


The management of a life insur- 
ance company must consistently take 
“ , ” 
the long view. 


With each passing year, the time 
comes nearer when claims must be 
paid. So, each year, the company 
sets aside a mathematically deter- 
mined amount of money as a reserve. 
Because this fund is required by law, 


it is known as the “legal reserve.” 


The management of a life insur- 
ance company must look ahead 
another way. It must concern itself 
with such unforeseen conditions as 
depressions, panics, epidemics, and 
other disasters—and must seek to 


protect its policyholders’ interests 
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against these unexpected contingen- 
cies. So the company sets aside an 
additional, and smaller, fund called 
a “contingency.reserve, or “surplus?” 
In New York State, the maximum 
amount of the contingency reserve 
is fixed by law. 


And in investing these funds 
must attempt, through the applica- 
tion of far-sighted and highly spe- 
cialized judgment, to select income- 
producing investments which will 
prove stable, year in and year out. 


By thus providing for the payment 
of all its normal obligations through 

s “legal reserve”... and by setting 
up a “contingency reserve” to safe- 
guard policyholders’ and _ beneficia- 
ries’ 
extraordinary emergencies ...a life 
insurance company seeks in every 


interests even in the face of 
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possible way to make sure that it can 
meet all its financial obligations to its 
policyholders and _ beneficiaries — in 
good times and bad—whenever these 
obligations fall due. 





SOPYRIGHT 1939 METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO 


Thi s Number 15 in a series of advertise- 
ments designed to give the public a clearer un- 
derstanding of how a life insurance company 


) perates. Copies advertisements 


ill he mailed upon 


of preceding 


request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance comeees 


A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, 

CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, 

PRESIDENT 





1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YorK, N. Y. 


Plan to visit the Metropolitan’s exhibits 
at the New York World’s Fair and at the 
Golden Gate International Exposition 

in San Francisco. 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


A younc officer aglow with triumph 
dashed into the presence of Napoleon. 
He had just achieved a great victory 
and he expected praise and a pat on 
the back. Instead of praise, his Emper- 
or asked the young man this challeng- 
ing question: “What are you going to 
do tomorrow?” For men and business 
firms and the nation the question is the 
same: “What are you going to do to- 
morrow?” Our future depends upon 
what we do with our tomorrows. If we 
use them to point to what we did yes- 
terday it is time for the dirge! If we 
use them to push onward, to grow big- 
ger, to reach upward, the banners will 
continue to wave and “Forward 
March” will be the order of the day! 
—THE FRIENDLY ADVENTURER. 


Before you are five and twenty you 
must establish a character that will 
serve you all your life. 

—Lorp CoLLINGwoop. 


The secret of contentment is know- 
ing how to enjoy what you have, and 
to be able to lose all desire for things 
beyond your reach. —LIn YUTANG. 


There is a time in every man’s life 
when some crisis overtakes him. It is 
then that a conscious integrity gives 
power and heroic strength that can 
come from no other source. 

—Rosert C. OGDEN. 


Work is the true elixir of life. The 
busiest man is the happiest man. Ex- 
cellence in any art or profession is at- 
tained only by hard and persistent 
work. Never believe that you are per- 
fect. When a man imagines, even after 
years of striving, that he has attained 
perfection, his decline begins. 

—Sir THEODORE MarrTIN (92). 
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The real forgotten man was not the 
man about whom we have heard so 
much the past few years, and for 
whose temporal and material wellbeing 
so many measures have been devised 
and laws passed, but the spiritual man, 
the man of the soul. 


—C. E. Macartney, D.D. 


A French philosopher said it was the 
prerogative of great men to have great 
defects. Greatness consists not in ab- 
sence of defect but in an abundance of 
strength. —RayMonp CLAPPER. 


Most of us can, if we choose, make 
this world either a palace or a prison. 
—Lorp AVEBURY. 


An humble man can be safely en- 
trusted with power. 
—ALFRED E. SMITH. 


There are not enough brains under 
fifty to run anything. 
—HeEnry Foro. 


The boss drives his men; the leader 
coaches them. 

The boss depends on authority; the 
leader on goodwill. 

The boss inspires fear; the leader 
inspires enthusiasm. 

The boss says “I”’; 
“we.” 

The boss says “get here on time”; 
the leader gets there ahead of time. 

The boss fixes the blame for the 
breakdown; the leader fixes the break- 
down. 

The boss knows how it is done; the 
leader shows how. 

The boss makes work a drudgery; 
the leader makes work a game. 

The boss says “Go!” The leader 


says “Let’s Go!” —CHEESEKRAFT. 


the leader says 


In international relations the fiction 
still prevails, both in law and in fact, 
that a nation is sovereign. It is this 
profoundly immoral and destructive 
principle which has much to do with 
the state of the world today. No nation 
is sovereign, however great, however 
rich or with however large a popula- 
tion. Moral law is sovereign, and the 
government of no people can refuse to 
accept that sovereignty without invok- 
ing the animal in man and turning 
back to the rule of force. 

—Dr. NicHoxas Murray BUTLER. 


If you do not practice with people 
you do not like, you will not be able 
to make friends with people you do 
like. NEWTON. 


The percentage of mistakes in quick 
decisions is no greater than in long- 
drawn-out vacillations, and the effect 
of decisiveness itself “makes things go” 
and creates confidence. 

—AnNE O’Hare McCormick. 


There are few brains that would not 
be better for living on their own fat a 
little while—James RusseELL LOWELL. 


It is against the will of God to eat 
delicate food hastily, to pass gorgeous 
views hurriedly, to express deep senti- 
ments superficially, to pass a beautiful 
day steeped in food and drinks, and to 
enjoy your wealth steeped in luxuries. 

—Cuanc Cu’ao. 


When a man has put a limit on what 
he will do, he has put a limit on what 
he cando. —Cwartes M. Scuwas. 


In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page 
during the last twenty years has been 
published in book form. Price $2. 





A Text 


He that gathereth in Summer 
is a wise son: But he that 
sleepeth in harvest is a son 
that causeth shame.—Proverbs 
10:5. 

Sent in by M. C. Andresen, Cresco, 
Iowa. What is your favorite text? 


A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 
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K. T. KELLER 


NoT MANY sons of geniuses, sons of 
the mighty, match parental perform- 
ances. Yet, an astonishingly large per- 
centage of America’s greatest notables 
in the realm of affairs are making 
creditable showings. 

John D. Rockefeller Jr., has proved 
himself a most conscientious, valuable, 
constructive, philanthropic, broad- 
minded citizen—and has to his credit 
the training of five sons along worthy 
lines. 

Edsel Ford, only child of the great- 
est motor genius of them all, leads an 
exemplary life, both businesswise and 
domestically. Perhaps the best tribute 
that can be paid him is to record that 
he is popular with Ford executives. 

W. Averell Harriman, offspring of 
the most brilliant railway genius 
America ever has produced, is a most 
seriously-minded worker, interested 
not only in the family’s vast railway 
interests, but a tireless pro bono pub- 
lico worker. Among other things, he 
has stuck to his post as chairman of 
the Business Advisory Council of the 
Department of Commerce through 
thick and thin. His conscientiousness 
and industriousness have earned him 
the respect of the Federal Administra- 
tion and business leaders alike. 

The late J. P. Morgan became uni- 
versally recognized as the world’s most 
powerful banker and financier. His 
only son, the present J. P., isn’t a 
genius. He remainded rigidly in the 
backgrourd during his father’s life- 
time; but has since exhibited praise- 
worthy interest in art, culture and 
other finer things of life. He has been 
a foremost cultivator of Anglo-Ameri- 
can friendship. Both the present Brit- 
ish King and his father regularly be- 
came his guest for the opening of the 
British grouse-hunting season on the 
famous “Twelfth” of August. 

A scion of Edison, Charles, has 








earned distinction both as a practical 
business man and as a public official, 
Assistant Secretary of the U. S. Navy. 

Edward R. Stettinius, who became 
commander-in-chief of the far-flung 
United States Steel Corporation while 
still in his early thirties, has equalled 
a record achieved by his father as 
director of the mountainous Allied 
purchases in America during the 
World War, when a Morgan partner. 

It is not true in America that rich 
men’s sons all run to seed. 


K. T. KELLER, president of Chrysler 
Corp., was in the happy position of 
being able to tell a gathering of deal- 
ers at the World’s Fair that the com- 
pany’s sales this year have run 60% 
ahead of last year, against 34% for 
the rest of the industry, and that 
Chrysler’s share of the total is now 
26.7% against 23% a year ago. 
- I know no corporation head who is 
closer to his men than “K.T.”, as 
everybody calls him. He had to do his 
own climbing from the very bottom of 
the automotive ranks. He had to do it, 
too, without benefit of any college edu- 
cation. Although he had no formal 
schooling in engineering, he early de- 
veloped mechanical talent—just as did 
immigrant William S. Knudsen, now 
president of General Motors. 

But he learned what many tech- 





Amonc MEN I ParticuLaRLy LIKE 





WENDELL WILLKIE, utility giant 

Don CAMPBELL, president, Chase Bank 
ERNIE LINDEMANN (78) my barber 
JaMEs SPEYER (77), retiring banker 


HERBERT FLEISHHACKER, Calif. banker 




















CHARLES S. McCain 


nically-minded men never learn, name- 
ly, how to get along swimmingly with 
human beings. Success never turned 
Keller’s head—not even one hair ot his 
head. He hits his fellow-workers on all 
cylinders, so to speak. The father of 
two boys, he has always taken intense 
interest in the families, especially the 
boys, of all attached to the Chrysler 
Corp. He has been instrumental in 
providing all sorts of attractive facili- 
ties for them to develop their bents 
and has made it possible for hundreds 
of them to see America. 

Unlike too many men loaded with 
great responsibilities, he contrives to 
enjoy life—to enjoy work, to enjoy 
play, to enjoy home and family. 


OFTEN men who make excursions into 
other vocations return to their first 
love. Handsome Charles S. McCain 
(55) of Pine Bluff, Ark., chose to start 
work in a bank at Little Rock, after 
graduating from Yale. Although he 
rose to its presidency, he had larger 
ambitions. Migrating to New York as 
vice-president of the National Park 
Bank, it took him only two years to 
reach the president’s chair. Two years 
later when it was merged with the 
Chase, he was made president of what 
became America’s largest bank. 

He foresook this post in 1934 to be- 
come president of United Light & 
Power, Chicago. 

But now he is back in financial New 
York, a leading executive in Dillon, 
Read & Co., investment bankers. 

A Southerner, he is, of course, a 
Democrat—but not of the radical type. 
He is a church man (Presbyterian), a 
home body (he has two boys and a 
girl), has thrown himself wholeheart- 
edly into American Red Cross and Sal- 
vation Army drives. Suggesting that 
Wall Street doesn’t corrupt every coun- 
try lad who invades it. —B. C.F. 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPTH 
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Tides of Industry 


INCREASED activity, even in industries which ordinarily slow down at this season, 
was the outstanding feature of the industrial picture in the latest week reported. 
An interesting report on new car registrations (as one indication of public pur- 
chasing power) for the first four months of 1939 confirms the Pictograph’s 
showing of general business conditions ahead of last year. It shows gains of 
more than 50% over 1938 in about fifty cities and more than 100% in thirteen A splendid resort hotel for all the 

° one ° ° ‘ family -- located on a 200-acre pine 
industrial cities. Readers may be interested to note that nine of these thirteen 


wooded crest overlooking Franconia 
leading cities have been listed as sales high spots since June 1st. Bienete--teeitiaintem instr eniane, 





A COMPLETE SUMMER ESTATE 
Automobiles Manufactured Steel Ingot Preduction Every facility for complete summer 


Thousands Per cent. of capacity vacations -- sports, social program, 
excellent cuisine and service. Bracing 
mountain air brings relief from hay 
fever. Restricted clientele assures 
congenial companions for balmy 
days and cool, mountain nights. 
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Steel ingot production shows SEASON: 
. * . ME IULY 1, to OCT. 
The ending of the strike in the other contra-seasonal advance. 


Write for Booklet, or reservations to 
Briggs plant has contributed to a sub- NORMAN PANCOAST, Pres. and Mgr. 
stantial increase in output, countering 
seasonal expectations. This increase 
has halted the downward thrust of the 
basic trend, as shown by our chart 
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Check Payments 
Outside N. Y. City 


Billions of dollars 
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Check payments continue to be er- 
ratic—up one week, down the next. 


Total Freight Cars Loaded 


Thousands 


1939 5 YR. “2 ST. LOUIS 


ALL ROOMS AIR-CONDITIONED £399 





The higher level of industrial activ- 
ity is reflected in a sharp advance in PRT ee ee eee ; 
electric power output. All areas of the All classes of freight carloadings, Reapers, Can You ANswER? 
country reported an increase over last —_except livestock, advanced in the latest What 
year. week, increasing gains over last year. 
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Television News—New Fire Fighter 


News of New Products, Materials 


For Better Reception 


Television, just like any other new 
industry, cannot be expected to reach 
perfection at this early stage in its de- 
velopment. And we will probably be 
hearing about many improvements and 
refinements for a long time to come. 

In fact, one maker of receiving sets 
has just announced two fundamental 
developments to combat two common 
faults in present equipment: An inher- 
ent blemish, in the form of a black 
spot in the center of the picture, and 
distortion of the picture when it is 
viewed from an angle. 

To explain the blemish, we must 
mention that a cathode ray tube is 
used in television to form the picture. 


At one end of this tube there is a large 
surface on which the picture is shown. 
At the other end is a small cathode in 
a narrow space called the “gun.” This 
gun shoots electrons through the tube 
to the wide end where they focus to 
form the picture. But when the cathode 
heats up, ions are formed and are shot 
through along with the electrons, and 
these are deposited on the picture end 
of the tube where they form a blemish. 

In the new receivers this fault is 
overcome by a comparatively simple 
“ion trap.” Two channels have been 
formed at the point of the gun. The 
electrons travel along one directly to 
the face of the tube, but the ions are 
sidetracked along the other and 
trapped where they can do no harm. 








Advertisement 


A Business Machine 





i 
Arnold Genthe 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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The second objection has been over- 
come by changing the shape of the 
wide end of the tube. Instead of hav. 
ing the regular convex surface (used 
to give the tube additional strength) 
the new tubes have flat surfaces. This 
makes it possible to view the picture 
from almost any angle without dis- 
tortion. 

Both of these developments have 
been incorporated in all models of the 
new receiving sets built by this manu- 
facturer. (1-71) 


One-Hand Fighter 


Small fires won’t have a chance to 
become big ones if you keep on hand 
one of the new, small, economical and 
fast-acting fire extinguishers. 

Operation is swift and easily con- 
trolled—with one hand, as a matter of 
fact. The extinguisher has a pistol-grip 
handle and a self-locking horn through 
which its contents (carbon dioxide 
gas) are discharged. All the operator 
has to do is aim the horn, which will 
be locked automatically in whatever 
position he desires, and press the trig- 
ger with one finger. Immediately the 
gas is discharged right to the spot 
where it will do the most good. The 
instant trigger control comes in handy 
when dealing with scattered or run- 
ning fires, because you can supply the 
gas as it is needed and none is wasted. 

A wall hook is provided with the 
extinguisher, and a spring clip bracket 
is also available for mounting on auto- 
mobiles and boats. 

For protection against fires in 
garages, offices, motor boats, automo- 
biles and in other spots where small 
fires may occur in flammable liquids or 
electrical equipment, this extinguisher 
has a lot to recommend it. (2-71) 


Asbestos Looks Like Wood 


Speaking of protection against fire, 
we have news of a new roofing shingle 
that won’t burn. Although it has the 
appearance of grained wood, it is made 
of asbestos and cement. The weathered 
wood effect is increased by staggered 
buts which gives this strip shingle the 
appearance of individual shingles. 
They are supplied in three popular 
colors—green, gray and weathered 
black. 

The manufacturer claims that the 
contractor will save time and labor, 
since the new shingle requires fewer 
pieces per square than former types 
and can be applied quickly with simple 
nailing. And it won’t be too costly for 
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the buyer, either, because it is not in 
the luxury class, we are told. (3-71) 


Speedy Finish 


A clear furniture finish which the 
maker claims “combines the speed and 
quality of lacquer with the build of 
varnish” has just been announced. It 
is designed to dry at high tempera- 
tures, we are told, and it offers finish- 
ing schedules—from sealer to packing 
—ranging between 514 to 714 hours 
at 150 degrees F as compared with 
the usual 22-28 hours schedule for air- 
drying lacquers and the 29-43 hours 
required for varnishes. 

Only one coat is necessary. The fin- 
ish is said to be resistant to yellowing, 
darkening and alcohol spillage, and its 
resistance to water, scratching and 
cold cracking is comparable to lacquers 
and superior to varnish. (4-71) 


Daylight for Desks 


Since fluorescent lighting was first 
introduced, it has found many applica- 
tions. Its cool, glareless light, which so 
closely approximates daylight, has 
been used to advantage in stores, of- 
fices and homes. 

Now comes the logical sequence— 
a fluorescent desk lamp. This lamp is 
of modern design, finished in plated 
bronze and has a push-button switch 
and pen rack in the base. The reflector 
is built in such a way as to give a wide 
spread of light while shielding the 
user's eyes. (5-71) 


Color the Outdoors 


Still another development in this 
field is a fluorescent floodlight for 
color illumination of buildings, signs 
and posters outdoors. 

The floodlight is equipped with an 
18-inch tubular fluorescent lamp and 
has an aluminum. trough-type reflector 
which also serves as a housing. A 
hinged, rubber-gasketed door of clear 
glass makes it easy to replace lamps. 

Comparative efficiency depends on 
the color of light produced. But taking 
green light as an example, it takes only 
15 watts for the fluorescent unit to pro- 
duce as much green light as is possible 
with a 375-watt incandescent flood- 
light. (6-71) —A. M. ForBes 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes for further information about any 
of these items which may mean $ and ¢ to 
the reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 
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HOW TO GET WHAT YOU WANT 


with a few well-chosen words 


@ NO MATTER WHO YOU ARE or what your 
Position in life, you depend upon WORDS to get 
you what you want. A job, an order, a wife, a 
raise—THE RIGHT WORDS can win them for 
you quickly. The wrong words can lose them just 
as fast. 


How can you pick the words that pack the sizzle? 
Play SIZZLEGRAMS—the fascinating new game 
that gives you 100 keys to human nature. Each 
of the cases dramatized in ‘““WORD MAGIC” is 
a personal situation familiar to all of. us. In each, 
you win your point if you guess the sizzle. 


The Sizzle—A Formula for Getting What 
You. Want 


You may reason till you're blue in the face and 
still lose your point with your wife, your boss, 


WORD 
MAGIC 


By Elmer Wheeler 


Author of 
“Tested Sentences That Sell” 
“Tested Public Speaking” 
A Partial List of the 100 
Sizzlegrams 









\ 


@ What's the best thing to say when 
you're touched for a loan? 


@ When your wife demands a new fur 
coat, how can you talk her out of it 
in 10 seconds flat? 


@ When nosey people ask you the price 
you paid for your belongings, how can 
you tactfully avoid answering? : 

@ If your mate wants a divorce and you py 
don’t, what 4 words may avoid one? : 

@ What's a six-word sentence that will =} 
get around a jealous wife? (Or hus- 
band?) 

@ If she’s overweight and you want her 
to reduce, what’s an easy way to make 
her do so—willingly? 

@ If someone asks you to endorse a note, 
how can you get out of signing? 


@ You're stopped by the traffic cop. What 
6 words will usually get you off? 


WHAT YOU LEARN IN 3 MINUTES 
WILL HELP YOU FOR LIFE 


Each 3-minute case study, solved by one 
of Elmer Wheeler’s SIZZLEGRAMS, dram- 
atizes an everyday situation. You get 
seven possible answers to pick from. Only 
ONE is the tested sentence that clicks! 
Can you pick it? Try! Then turn the 
page and compare your answer with the 
correct one. Read on and the horse-sense 
behind Wheeler’s choice will fix the 
principles of WORD MAGIC in your 
mind for life. Don’t miss this fascinat- 
ing, brand new, different kind of ‘‘word 
game.”’ Mail the coupon below for your 
copy... NOW! 
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120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. wn-7-1 J 
Send me a copy of ‘‘Word Magic,’’ by Elmer Wheeler. £ 
I will pay postman $2, plus few cents postage. It is 
understood that I may read and use this book for 5 days | 
return it for refund if I decide not to keep it. 
(C.0.D. offer good in U. S. only.) | 
Name .... marae i 
DERCacebnsedauesctseeaccekeues RMN se cdcnccavdutens | 
Ci Check here if you enclose $2 with coupon. In that case 2 
WE pay postage charges. Same refund privilege ap- é 
plies, of course. (Note: N. Y. C. residents add 4c. 
for Sales Tax.) | 
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the landlord, traffic cop, co-worker or your fianceé. 
But telegraph your approach via the emotions and 
sales resistance melts before your words. The 
sizzle is the ‘“‘sell” in your sentence. It’s the 
right approach, in the right words, that gets the 
response you want! It’s the secret of cashing in 
on human nature. Remember! It’s the sizzle, 
not the cow, that sells the steak. The same 5 
WHEELER PRINCIPLES that work in this book’s 
100 case-studies will get you the right response 
in countless other situations. The vital importance 
of the right words at the right time has been 
put to dollars-and-cents use by Elmer Wheeler 
for some of the nation’s biggest businesses. Now— 
in WORD MAGIC—he applies the principles of 
the “tested selling sentence’ to personal situa- 
tions. He shows you in 100 different case- 
studies—some hilarious, some serious—how to use 
the power of words to get what you want. 


PUT YOUR JUDGMENT ON THE SPOT! 


Try your wits on 
these sample Sizzlegrams 


How good a judge of human nature are you? Here are 8 
sample SIZZLEGRAMS that will help you find out. In 
every case, the right approach, expressed in THE RIGHT 
WORDS, will save the situation for you .. 
into a Yes. 
The tested answers to Wheeler’s hundred SIZZLEGRAMS 
will help you work wonders with words on a thousand other 


. turn a No 
The sentence that persuades is the sizzle. 


situations. Ready? Set? Let’s go! 


a How do you get a “check 
$ fumbler” to dig in? 


He's slow on the reach. What can you say to 
put him in a spot where he'll have to pay 
to save his face? If you haven’t the time to 
vutwait him, outwit him with the gorgeous 
psychology in Sizzle 91. 
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Some people never know 
the party’s over 


+. Getting rid of the ‘‘hanger on’ 


: is a problem 
for any host. 


What to say to make him go 


home—smoothly, subtly, immediately? (This 


Are you pestered by 
an “office wife”? 


What can you say to terminate that office 
romance with the girl who has a crush on you 
and doesn’t care who knows it? There's a 
sizzle that does this quietly but surely. Com- 


pare it with your own appreach. 


What 5 words will make the 
prospect sign that contract? 


Every salesman knows this crucial moment. 
Will he? Won't he? Make him! You will be 
astonished at the swell results you get with 
Sizzle 71. Try it on the next reluctant prospect. 


Wheeler’s SIZZLEGRAMS will help you master the difficult, every- 
day situations that may face you. 
100 Keys to human nature, which you can supply to countless other 
Situations. Let 
your tongue. 


“WORD MAGIC" gives you 


SIZZLEGRAMS put word magic on the tip of 


Mail This Convenient Order Form Today 
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STEAMSHIP TICKETS 
CRUISE BOOKINGS 
AIR TICKETS 


All Lines « At No Extra Cost 


Up-to-date information on 
rates, schedules, hotels for 
all parts of the world. Call, 
write or phone... 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


America’s Foremost Travel Organization 


65 Broadway, New York 
or 
Any American Express Office 





American Express Travelers Cheques 
Always Protect Your Travel Funds 


x 











PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 94 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on June 14, 1939, for 
the quarter ending June 30, 1939, 
equal to 2% of its par value, will be paid 
upon the Common Capital Stock of this 
Company by check on July 15, 
1939, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on June 30, 1939. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


D.H. Foote, Secretary- Treasurer. 


San Francisco, California. 











OFFICE OF NORTHERN STATES 
POWER COMPANY 


Chicago Illinois 


The board of directors of Northern States Power 
Company (Delaware), at a meeting held on June 
16, 1939, declared a quarterly dividend of one 
dollar thirty-one and one-quarter cents ($1.31%) 
per share on the Seven Per Cent. Cumulative 
Preferred Stock of the company, payable by check 
July 20, 1939, to stockholders of record as of the 
close of business June 30, 1939, for the quarter 
ended June 30, 1939. 


At the same meeting, a dividend of one dollar 
twelve and one-half cents ($1.12'%4) per share was 
declared on the Six Per Cent. Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of the company, payable by check 
July 20, 1939, to stockholders of record as of the 
close of business June 30, 1939, for the quarter 
ended June 30, 1939. 
J. J. MOLYNEAUX, Treasurer. 


LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


*““THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 
June 9th, 1939. 
HE Board of Directors on June 7th, 1939 
declared a dividend of 50c per share and 
50c extra per share on the outstanding 
Common Stock of this Company, payable 
on June 30th, 1939 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on June 20th, 1939. 

Checks will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice-President & Treasurer 

















DIVIDEND | 
ARMOUR 42> COMPANY 


OF DELAWARE 


| 
On June 2 a quarterly dividend of one | 
and three-fourths per cent (134%) per | 
Share on the Preferred Capital Stock of 
the above corporation was declared by 
the Board of Directors, payable July 1, 
1939, to stockholders of record at the close | 
of business June 13, 1939. 
E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary. | 
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Stock Market Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


VoLuME of stock trading has de- 
clined on the current dip to about 
half what it was at the peak of the 
early June upswing. That is a bull- 
ish indication, but it is not to be 
taken too literally as a guide to the 
short-term trend. By and large, how- 
ever, it is important to note that for 
some time the volume _ indications 
have been that stocks are not for sale 
in any quantity on the declines. 

The writer clings to the belief that 
the market is in a period of accumu- 
lation, but can find no reasons for 
being rampantly bullish. The trend 
of general business has turned up- 
ward this month, marking the end of 
the December-to-May recession, but 
how far the recovery will go remains 
to be seen. 

In the main, the market is attract- 
ing buyers for two principal reasons. 
One reason is just hope—hope of bet- 
ter days politically and economically. 
The other reason is the steady reduc- 
tion in yields on high-grade invest- 
ments and bank deposits—as witness 
the Socony-Vacuum debentures of- 
fered to yield 2.77% for twenty-five 
years, and reduction in interest paid 
by New Jersey banks on time and 
savings accounts to 1%. 

Of the two, the investment situa- 
tion seems most important at this dis- 
tance from the 1940 elections. A ple- 
thoric supply of money has lifted high- 
grade bonds to unattractive heights. 
As a result many long-headed inves- 


tors are switching to securities a little 
lower in quality but yielding a little 
higher return. Eventually, and perhaps 
sooner than the markets expect, money 
will be forced into even more specu- 
lative channels where, if yields are not 
entirely satisfactory, there is at least 
some hope of appreciation. Already 
one heavily endowed institution is 
withdrawing some of its funds from 
over-boomed bonds and is dipping into 
its capital in lieu of income. The 
thought is that it is better to spend 
some capital than to lose it through 
depreciation of principal when the 
bond market comes down off its “new 
era” high perch. 

Summing up from the near-term 
viewpoint: At this writing (June 23) 
the Dow-Jones industrial average has 
completed a 4-point recovery to an in- 
tra-day high of 138, after dipping to 
the upper limits of the 130-134 range 
suggested as likely to mark the limits 
of the current down-trend. The short- 
lived rally having petered out, it now 
appears likely that the decline will be 
resumed, carrying down to the 130 
level and perhaps slightly lower. Good 
support is indicated around 128-130, 
and barring an alarming turn in the 
foreign news, there is little likelihood 
of a testing of the early April lows. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 
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5 Stocks With Possibilities 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


THE BUSINESS prospect for this Sum- 
mer is fair—unless changed by trouble 
abroad. The stock market, however. 
might continue in the doldrums. In- 
vestors have been staying close to 
shore. Who can blame them under 
present conditions? 

This column has called attention to 
Bayuk Cigars. Present price is around 
$21. Last year’s earnings were $3 a 
share. I understand that May was the 
best month in the company’s history. 
It has been retiring its dividend-par- 
ticipating preferred stock $400,000 an- 
nually. Only $1,300,000 remains, 
which could be retired by a 144% 
bank loan if desired. Bayuk, if earn- 
ings are maintained, should pay $1.50 
to $2 annual dividends. Readers are 
advised to hold on to this stock for 
the long-pull. 

New York City Omnibus continues 
to do well. Business is running ahead 
of last year, with a partial bond-re- 
tirement occurring on July Ist. If 
precedent for the past two years is fol- 
lowed, a liberal dividend is likely this 
Fall. 


A LONG-PULL INVESTMENT 


Beatrice Creamery had an excellent 
1938, when $3.01 was earned, with 
gross business exceeding $59,000,000. 
This company is the third-largest in 
the industry, ranking next to National 
Dairy and Borden. In 1937 it earned 
$2.53, compared with $2.49 in 1936. 
There are 378,000 common shares and 
97,000 preferred. I believe the stock 
is worthwhile buying for long-pull in- 
vestment. It recently made a “new 
high” for recent years. 

For those desiring income and a 
chance for fair appreciation, attention 
is called to Public Service of New Jer- 
sey common, now selling around $36, 
to yield slightly more than 7%. Gross 
business has been well maintained, and 
since operations are entirely confined 
to the State of New Jersey, it is free 
from the attacks and schemes of de- 
signing New Dealers at Washington. 
Furthermore, no “TVA” prospects ap- 


pear in the company’s territory. Man- 
agement is excellent. 

In the low-priced field, Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet has possibilities. This 
company is one of the largest manu- 
facturers and distributors of soap and 
related products, including many in- 
ternationally advertised articles. Last 
year earnings amounted to $1.77. 
There are 1,963,000 common shares, 
preceded by 183,000 shares of pre- 
ferred, and $2,300,000 funded debt. 
Last report showed cash of $20,000,- 
000, current assets of $48,000,000 and 
current liabilities of $9,000,000. 


MARGIN PURCHASES RISKY 


While my recommendations are 
based on twenty-five years’ experience, 
I urge cash purchases only, because of 
the possibility of unexpected develop- 
ments at Washington or abroad. Mar- 
gin purchases are risky these days, for 
no one can have any degree of assur- 
ance against a renewed decline in the 
market. 

Frankly, the trend toward _totali- 
tarianism in this country disturbs me 
more than foreign war threats. The 
present Administration has built up a 
huge vote-getting political machine 
with funds from the public Treasury 
and has created class hatred—along 
lines more or less similar to the dic- 
tatorship countries abroad. Just how 
an investor can protect himself against 
ominous developments of this type is 
beyond my knowledge. 

The policies of our government ap- 
pear to be formulated by bureaucrats 
who were not and probably cou'd not 
be elected to public office. Recently, I 
sent to the President a plan on how to 
put idle money to work; it was ac- 
knowledged for the President by Leon 
Henderson! 

—June 22, 1939. 


Advance release by air mail, or a tele- 
graphic summary of this regular ar- 
ticle, will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on re- 
quest. 
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639 
Messages 

to Stimulate 
Successful Thinking 


O DESCRIPTION of this brilliant- 

ly edited, attractively printed, hand- 
somely bound volume of 639 expressions of 
the world’s most vigorous thinkers can do 
it justice... You must see and read a few 
pages for yourself. One salesmanager did 
and ordered 100 copies for his men! 
Whether you manage a hundred men or one 
man in a hundred you will find a wealth 
of helpful suggestions for getting more out 
of your business day—more out of life—in 
this inspiring volume, “Thoughts on the 
Business of Life,” edited by B. C. Forbes. 
Single copy $2. Quantity prices on request. 


TYPICAL READER COMMENTS 


eis reminds 1 me a lot of Elbert Hubbard’s ‘Scrap- 
book’. —Walter C. Hoeity, St. Paul, Minn 


. have not as yet completed giving this book 
as a valuable aid to members of my co 
tion.’ —Ralph M. Levey, New York, Y 


... What a kick I have been getting out of my 
occasional dips ii into your recent book.” 
H. N. Kuesel, Hartford, Coni 


-—==MONEY-BACK OFFER“ === 


B. C. FORBES ore — T-7-1 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. 


Enclosed is $2. Please send me a copy of ‘“Thoughts on 
the Business of Life,’’ edited by B. C. Forbes. It is 
understood that I may read and use this book for 5 days 
and return it for refund if it does not please me 
(This offer good in U. S. and Canada.) 


(On New York City orders, add 2% to cover 
sales tax for relicf of unemployed.) 


Name .... 


BOSS ewe rdccdsunanccascaaiacecw TOs cbk 
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Glasner Builds 


a Business 
(Continued from page 11) 








asked “What’s the worst feature about 
all big presses?” 

“The shaft breaks,” said the first 
man. 

“No, the bearings burn out,” said 
the second. 

“Phooey, they don’t hit where they’re 
supposed to, and they aren’t parallel,” 
said the third. 

“Fine,” agreed Glasner. “You're all 
right. Presses are terrible. We'll design 
ours without a shaft. We'll run all bear- 
ings in an oil bath. Here’s a method I 
think will take out wobble and keep 
them parallel. Oh, by the way, we have 
no foundry, and anyhow I’ve always 
wanted to build a press of welded 
sheets instead of grey iron castings. So 
there you are. Well, what are you wait- 
ing for? Go on to work. Design it and 
make it, we haven’t got all our lives 
for this one little job.” 

This was August 1933. The boss sold 
several more presses, necessitating more 
production equipment. Nobody knows 
how he financed them. From time to 
time some automobile maker came over 
to Chicago, had a look at his own 
presses in process, then advanced Glas- 
ner enough to finish up the order. He 
got Henry Isham involved, by a clear- 
cut statement showing that if he did 
not get a good many thousand dollars 
pretty soon for added capital, the dis- 
trict would have the empty building on 
its hands again. Before long he had 
things in such a mess by reason of the 
tremendous rate of growth that Isham 
got a group of his friends to buy stock 
in Clearing Machine Corp., and _ be- 
come directors. This is the crew that 
described itself a few years later as 
Glasner’s “grateful but exhausted di- 
rectors.” 


AN INVENTOR WHO SAYS NO 


These are men with broad interests, 
many directorships. But—“That direc- 
tors’ meeting of Clearing Machine is 
the one I never miss,” confessed one of 
these men recently. “For years, you 
never knew what that wild man had got 
you into, and you didn’t dare miss a 
meeting. Besides, it’s fun.” 

The people who have advanced big 
sums to Glasner, either as loans, open 
credits or stock purchases, have not 
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been reckless, neither have they been 
hypnotized. 

One man excuses his connection with 
the business by saying, “In the first 
place, he’s an inventor who can say 
No, and when you have one of those 
you have something. Also, I knew him 
when he had his other company. He 
was a conservative then, with $300,000 
surplus in government bonds. So I fig- 
ured out he would take long chances 
only as long as these were imperative. 
That is exactly how it has worked.” 

All the while, Glasner was driving 
the business ahead by the method he 
found unavoidable. 

First he would get a breathing spell 
by building some presses and collect- 
ing for them. Then he would get some 
bigger orders, work everybody night 
and day, buy the big millers and plan- 
ers necessary to build the product, go 
through a period of unadulterated bed- 





Six years ago, Glasner’s com- 
pany was a credit man’s night- 
mare. Today, its net worth 
tops $1,200,000. And all this 
in an industry where “expan- 
sion has ceased”! 











lam until perhaps six months later 
when these orders turned into money. 

From the first, Clearing Machine 
Corp. has concentrated on the mass- 
production industries, especially auto- 
mobiles—not because Glasner liked 
putting all his eggs in one basket, but 
because thus he could get more action 
in less time than in other quarters. 

There was one time when he had 
orders for all the Chrysler Corp.’s com- 
plete press requirements for the new 
season. His plant was a madhouse, and 
before the scheduled delivery date 
there were about as many Chrysler en- 
gineers under foot as there were his 
own workers. Delivery occurred as 
promised, this crisis was passed, and 
Glasner went to Detroit by invitation 
to attend some sort of Chrysler clam- 
bake. On his way in, somebody intro- 
duced him to K. T. Keller. To Glasner’s 
surprise, Keller recognized his connec- 
tion. “I’m glad to know you,” he said, 
“you're the gentleman who has made 
all the new press equipment.” 

Glasner beamed at him. “Mr. Keller,” 
he bragged, “you’re the first Chrysler 
man who has called me a gentleman in 
six months!” 

His welded design for presses has 
won him international recognition as 


an authority on welding. Actually, he 
asserts, his design principles came 
from sheer necessity and ignorance. 

Because he knew almost nothing of 
welding, and suspected that nobody 
else knew a whole lot, he drew up his 
designs to avoid strain on the welds, 
His entire philosophy of welded design 
is: Put the members where they will 
be in compression, so it makes no great 
difference whether your weld is good 
or not. 

Rumors have floated about that Glas. 
ner is to be retained by one of the big 
railway-equipment outfits to figure out 
how to get rid of all castings in freight 
cars, without loss of strength—thus 
getting rid of the last major unit of 
deadweight in modern design. Appar. 
ently it is generally believed that he 
knows more about welding than he is 
willing to admit. 

When you get down to the funda- 
mentals of what makes Glasner tick, 
you find him a strange piece of ma- 
chinery. Daring as he has proved him- 
self, courageous with the implicit belief 
that he will overcome odds that few, 
other men would tackle, he still is not 
cocky or fond of himself. Anybody 
who tells him, “That was a smart 
move,” is promptly answered, “Huh! | 


was lucky,” or “I was too dumb to} 
| Aspha 


know better.” 
MAYBE IT WAS LUCK, BUT— 


And this is no assumed modesty. He 
really sees himself as just a grown-up 
kid machinist who was too stupid to 
know you couldn’t cushion a press bed 
with air, and who has proceeded on to 
his present status because the press in- 
dustry was so slow-moving that any: 
body lucky enough to land there with 
energy and mechanical ability couldn't 
fail to get ahead. 

He speaks English of large vocabu- 
lary, perfect grammar and a connois 
seur’s choice of words, with a strongly 
Teutonic accent. Like the world-beating 
salesman that he is, he has a person 
ality guaranteed to lure birds dow 
out of trees and into his hands—other- 
wise, how would he have wheedled 
his financing out of a suspicious world 
from a $30,000 start to a $1,200,000 
net worth in five years? And at the 
tensest moment in his company’s his 
tory, when the directors sat around 
the table clenching their reports i 
knuckle-whitened hands, he told 4 
story about Cleopatra that sent them 
into hysterics and has been their bat 
tle cry whenever they have faltered 

during the intervening years. 
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of 
dy 
his 
ds. We are technologically behind and 
i B pot technologically ahead.—CHARLES 
vill § F. KETTERING, vice-president in charge 
eat & of research, General Motors Corp. 
vod 

Management generally wants labor 
las. @ stability and is working towards it, but 
big § lack of a national yardstick of labor 
out § relations is conspicuous.—R. H. SHatn- 
ght J WALD, executive vice-president, The 
hus § Parafline Companies, Inc. 
- of 
yar. § As long as we recognize the con- 
he fsumer as “King” in this country we 
shall have democracy.—WaLTER D. 


e is 

FULLER, president, The Curtis Publish- 
ida- ing Co. 
ick, 


ma-§ If business men here earnestly desire 
1im-fto develop markets for their goods in 
elief Fcountries to the South, it cannot be 
fewfdone by bringing a handful of citizens 
notqirom that country here to teach them 
aif methods of practice. It is more a 
nart{matter of going to that country to 
h! If become a pupil instead of a teacher.— 
b to)James E. AUTEN, president, Barber 
Asphalt Corp. 


Unless this Congress meets the de- 
mand of public opinion for construc- 
tive changes in the [Wagner Labor] 
law there is grave danger that the pen- 
dulum now swinging altogether too 
far to the right may manifest itself 
in the next Congress and result in the 
destruction of the act. — WILLIAM 
GREEN, president, American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 
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cabu§ There are still in this land 20,000,- 
:nois $000 unorganized wage earners. . . . 
ongly {here is no stopping or no rest for us 
-ating Guntil all who work for their living in 
erson@his country have a union for their 
down §protection.—Joun L. Lewis, president, 
other §CIO. 

eedled 

world Consumer benefits from competition 
)0,000fin the automobile manufacturing in- 
at thefdustry have probably been more sub- 
’s his Mantial than in any other large indus- 
yroundfty studied by this commission.—F Ep- 
rts iMeRAL TRADE COMMISSION REPORT. 
told 4 

t then§ Wages are not now determined by 
sir bathe manufacturer as an employer. The 
falterelmanufacturer suggests the wages he 
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would like to pay. Under present gov- 
ernmental regulation the manufacturer 
literally does not know what bargain 
he may make with his individual em- 
ployees or what the course of govern- 
mental review may turn out to be.— 
GeorGE E. FRAZER, counsel, Associa- 
tion of Gas Appliance & Equipment 
Manufacturers. 


The risk sector of our economy is 
not a proper place for the employment 


of deposit money. The providing of 
venturesome capital is a very neces- 
sary function, but it is a job for the 
entrepreneur, not the banker.—PREs- 
TON DELANO, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. 


Sooner or later the inherent common 
sense of the people will break through 
the mist and we will again have a pros- 
perous nation.—ALFRED P. SLOAN Jr., 
chairman, General Motors Corp. 








the stockholders. 


to $13,124,530. 


to the company’s expenses in 1938. 


poses of the Railroad Retirement Act. 


THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 
SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1938 

Report of the Company’s operations for the year 1938 is being mailed to 

Stated briefly, the results for the year show a decrease of 

20.49% in gross revenues, or from $169,436,436 in 1937 to $134,722,330 in 1938, and 

an increase in the net loss, after all taxes and other deductions, from $720,695 


Total operating expenses of $104,984,021 showed a reduction of $23,875,495, 
or 18.53%, compared with the year 1937. 


wage rates which took effect in the latter half of 1937 and added about $4,150,000 
Railway tax accruals, at $10,412,774, reflected a decrease of $505,781. 


accruals include $3,709,108 pay-roll taxes covering unemployment compensation | 
under the Social Security Act and the Carriers’ Taxing Act of 1937 for the pur- | 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF OPERATING RESULTS | 


The expenses reflect an increase in 


Tax 





























Year 1938 Year 1937 Decrease 
Railway Operating Revenues: 

NN FEO OTE OTE $115,426,378 $147,212,330 $31,785,952 

OC CCC TEE 10,561,495 11,918,602 1,357,107 

From All Other Sources......... 8,734,457 10,305,504 1,571,047 

TN so occ bras oe oi bka cies 6 wie $134,722,330 $169,436,436 $34,714,106 
Railway Operating Expenses........ 104,984,021 128,859,516 23,875,495 
Net Railway Operating Revenue.... $29,738,309 $40,576,920 $10,838,611 
Other Operating Charges: 

Railway Tax Accruals........... 10,412,774 10,918,555 505,781 

Equipment and Joint Facility Rents 4,473,741 4,749,740 275,999 
Net Railway Operating Income..... $14,851,794 $24,908,625 $10,056,831 
Other Income from Investments and 

Other Sources (Net)............ 4,207,959 6,554,711 2,346,752 
Income Available for Fixed Charges $19,059,753 $31,463,336 $12,403,583 
Fixed Interest and Other Charges... 32,184,283 32,184,031 *252 
Rs oa ae cuiacwe an sawaed D$13,124,530 D$720,695 $12,403,835 

(*) Denotes Increase. (D) Denotes Deficit. 

BALANCE SHEET 

The balance sheet at December 31, 1938, shows total investments (less 
accrued depreciation) of $1,078,104,478 and current assets of $23,818,931. The 
total of interest bearing debt and leased lines obligations outstanding was 
$683,808,070. Current liabilities amounted to $26,855,503. The capital stock out- 
standing was $315,158,485 and corporate surplus $60,337,728. 

The report presents a condensed statement of the Plan for Modification 
of Interest Charges and Maturities, and points out that of the total of $542,810,628 
of securities affected by the Plan, voluntary assents have been received on 
$469,481,178, or 86.49 per cent., from more than 57,000 holders. 

DANIEL WILLARD, 





President. 














The nation’s largest military preparatory school, with 


two complete school plants to which have been made 
recent additions costing more than $300,000.00. Fall 
and Spring in the invigorating climate of Blue Ridge 
Mountains; Winter at Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Florida. 
Varied activities. Aviation, mid-winter ocean sports, 


Ay golf, two gymnasiums, 


a” tiled swimming pool, 
‘ tennis, completely 
Tt equipped recreation 
rooms. Latest sound 

ry picture equipment. 250 
acre campus. Indi- 
vidual attention of 
faculty who live in 
same buildings and eat 
at same tables with 
cadets. Separate Junior 
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RIDGE MOUNTAINS 
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School. The economy, : 

record of achievement, 

and GUARANTEE of Ry 

progress at Riverside = 

appeal to parents. 5 ‘ ad ‘&. 

$1044 covers every pos- [ies ‘ec ~~ 

sible expense. For [== ee... 

catalogue, address —s 

General Sandy Beaver, 

President, Box F 
Gainesville, Ga. IN 
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Congratulations 


Charles R. Ogsbury has been elected 
a vice-president of the International 
Business Machines Corp. Glendon H. 
Armstrong was appointed manager of 
engineering. 

H. L. Gemberling, director of for- 
eign sales for the Sherwin-Williams 
Co., has been elected president of the 
Export Managers Club of New York. 

Pyke Johnson has been elected vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

Thurman L. Barnard, George W. 
Cecil, John Hansel, Paul L. Lewis and 
Frank L. Scott Jr. have been elected 
directors of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 

Frank M. Archer has been elected 
president of the Moxie Co. 

W. A. McDermid, managing di- 
rector of W. A. McDermid & Asso- 
ciates, has been elected president of 
the New York Sales Managers Club. 

Frederick W. Bierwirth, vice-presi- 
dent of the Western Electric Co., has 
been named general manager of the 
company’s distributing organization. 

Commissioner Joseph C. Eastman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been elected chairman for a three- 
year period. 

Lewis W. Douglas, former Director 
of the United States Budget, has been 
elected president of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of N. Y. Dr. Eugene F. 
Russell has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent and manager of selection. 

Kenneth L. Smith has been elected 
the first paid president of the Chicago 
Stock Exchange. 

Carrol M. Shanks has been elected 
a vice-president of the Prudential In- 
surance Co. of America. 

Curtis E. Calder, president of the 
American & Foreign Power Co., has 
been elected a governor of the New 
York Stock Exchange to represent the 
public. 

T. H. McKittrick Jr., American 
member of the London banking firm 
of Higginson & Co., has been ap- 
pointed president of the Bank for In- 
ternational Settlements to succeed J. 
W. Beyen of the Netherlands, whose 
resignation takes effect at the end of 
this year. 

Allan P. Kirby has been elected 
president of the Alleghany Corp. 

Robert G. Rouse, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York, has been named assistant vice- 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. 
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Book Earns Earns, 1939 
Value 1938 m=months 
$12 $1.20 $0.34, 3 m 
15 1.47 0.40, 3 m 
13 S ice 
15 132+ 0.33+, 3 m 
18 1.047 1.98,3 m 
91 TT 
33 1.44 0.40, 3 m 
46 a: .ceseok 
108 |) — ee 
Nil 8.667 2.127+,3 m 
ll . eee 
9 | rs 
ll 0.08} 0.004, 3 m 
28 1.16+ 0.10,3 m 
36 MB, - uniecis 
136 SO =e 
126 8.32 2.26, 3 m 
24 . rere 
3 Ee 
58 1.10 0.43, 9 m 
14 See” cosese 
22 oo are 
260 0.83 2.32+, 4 m: 
56 1.40 0.15, 3 m 
39 CO Fa 
119 6.04¢ 2.097, 4m 
32 0.85+ 0.26+, 3 m 
46 5.78 1.20, 3 m 
13 0.07 0.49,3 m 
117 0.70+ 0.17,3 m 
25 ee. “aebeen 
16 0.01¢ 0.50, 3 m 
68 1.037" 1.9173 
66 2.25 0.83, 3 m 
6 Se: seheee 
4] BEET £csees 
15 112k 0.10,3 m 
154 Sa”  vssees 
6 0.26 0.71, 3 m 
6 1,19" 0.10+¢ 
37 oro 
50 2.62 0.34, 4 m 
39 4.32 2.67, 3 m 
2 5.95 121,3 m 
12 0.31 0.32, 3 m 
29 4.60 0.86, 3 m 
6 0.11¢ 0.08, 3 m 
4 0.08 0.09, 4 m 
47 2.09 109,3 m 
19 | er 
34 2.17 2.194 
20 1.10 0.15, 3 m 
31 3.18 0.62, 3 m 
142 aoe 
24 sy <_< 
4 0.17 0.15, 3 m 
242 0.30¢ 0.74, 4 m 
83 2.34+ 0.377, 4 m 
20 1.60 0.41, 3 m 
7 se 80s puna 
41 3.74 1.53, 3 m 
67 ie 
15 1.53 1.35, 3 m 
13 0.307 0.29,3 m 
118 8.827 1.467, 4m 
12 0.96 0.26, 3 m 
12 2.50 0.74, 3 m 
51 0 7s 
19 2.17 1.18, 3 m 
16 0.85+ 0.33+, 3 m 
4 0.72 0.24, 3 m 
22 0.297" 0.17°¢ 
25 2 - aekieure 
27 ) ieee 
159 1.09 1.887, 4 m 
13 0.53¢ 0.87” 
2 4.17 2.16, 3 m 
37 7.34 1.84, 3 m 
16 2.94 0.55+, 3 m 


Div. 

1938 
Addressograph-Mult....... $1.40 
Air Reduction............ 1.50a 
RE SERGI: 0000 c0 000 1.20a 
Alleghany Corp. (r)...... on 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel... ... 
Allied Chemical .......... 6 
Allis-Chalmers ........... 1.50 
ee 4 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... ioe 
Amer. & Foreign Power.. ae 
American International.... ... 
Amer. Locomotive......... ee 
American Radiator........ 0.15 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ At 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 2.25 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... 1.25 
Amer. Tel. & Tel......... 9 
American Tobacco “B”.... 5 
SS. eer Pate 
Anaconda Copper .......:. 0.50 
——S a oe 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... 
Atchison, Topeka &S.F...  ... 
Atlantic Refining ......... l 
Baldwin Locomotive (r)...  ... 
Baltimore & Ohio......... au 
Barber Asphalt ........... a 
Beech-Nut Packing........ 5.50a 
Bendix Aviation .......... eee 
Bethlehem Steel.......... ane 
Borden Company......... 1.40 
=, rere 0.25 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit... ... 
Brook. Union Gas........ 0.40 
Burroughs Add. Machine.. 0.50 
California Packing........ 1.25 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale... 0.25 
SEES SR SSeS ae saat reer 5 
OS See “_ 
eS = eee (**) 
Cerro de Pasco........... 4 
Chesapeake & Ohio....... 2 
CEE SIND. 005000000. 2 
ee See 4.50a 
Columbia Gas & Elec..... oa 
Commercial Credit........ 4 


Commercial Solvents ...... 
Commonwealth & Southern 
Consolidated Ed. of N. Y.. 2 


Consolidated Oil.......... 0.80 
Continental Can.......... 2 
Continental Oil (Del.).... 1 
Corn Prod. Refining....... 3 
Corscliite Steel ..ccccccsces ; 
Cuban-American Sugar .... 
Curtion- Wright ..ccccccece 
Delaware & Hudson Co....  ... 
Del., Lack., & Western.... ... 
Diamond Match........... 1.25 
ae eee 3 
Du Pont de Nemours..... 3.25 
Eastman Kodak........... 6.50 
EOC, ARIOEIS ccccccscee 1 
Electric Power & Light....  ... 
SS 2 ae. Sere ae 
General Electric .......... 0.90 
General Foods ........... 2 
General Mills ............ 3 
General Motors .......... 1.50 
General Railway Signal... 0.50 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 0.70 
AES See 


oe ae ‘i 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 0.25 
Great Northern Pfd....... 
Hecker Products.......... 
Hershey Chocolate ......-. 3 
Household Finance........ 
Hudson Motor...........- 


Div. 
1939 
$0.70 

0.75 

0.50 

3 


0.50 
2 


1.50 
6.75 
350 
0.50 


0.50 


3.758 
0.60 
0.50 


0.20 


1.50 
1.50 
250 


4.50 
1.25 
0.50 
2.87% 


———___ 


Prices 1939 Prices 


High Low Now 
27%- 19% 2 
655%- 451%, 50 
10 - 6% 8 
%- % 1 
28%4- 14 16 
193 -151% 163 
483¢- 28 34 
100%- 83% 93 
35 -17% 2) 
35%- 2 3 
7%- 4% 5 
30%- 14% 17 
18%- 10% 12 
22%- 12% 14 
535%- 354%] 43 
22%- 15% 17 
170%-148 W4 
8934- 75% 82 
6%- 3% 4 
36%4- 20% 23 
6%- 3% 4 
10%- 5% 8 
42%- 23% 2B 
23%- 18% 20 
17%- 9% IU 
8%- 4% 5 
21%- 10% 13 
126 -113% 125 
293%4- 16% ~=—«23 
80 - 515 55 
21%- 16% 21 
32 - 18% 23 
13%- 7% 11 
2434- 135g 22 
18%- 11% 13 
19%- 138% 19 
20%6- 12 17 
9414- 66 76 
2434- 135 21 
19%- 10 12 
52%- 33 37 
40%- 27 33 
851%4- 535% 71 
133-114 128 
9 - 5% 6 
57 - 38% 4 
13%- 9% 10 
2%- 1% 2 
> - a 31 
9%. 7 8 
44 -32% 31 
31%- 21% 2B 
66%- KHIR 64 
47%- 24% 2 
> - @B 4 
7y%- 4% 5 
25%4- 12% £416 
8%4- 4 5 
341%- 28 33 
33%- 30% 32 
1563%4-126% 150 
18614-138% 169 
38%4- 22% 32 
12%- 6% 7 
2%- 14 2 
445%- 31 35 
45 - 36% 4% 
87 - 72% % 
515%- 36% 4 
28 - 14 16 
8%- 5% 6 
24%- 14% i' 
24%- 13% I 
383%%- 21% «27 
31%- 16% 21 
13%- 8% 2 
64 - 54 64 
70%- 61 70 
8%- 4% 5 














Year 
(h) 2 
ender 
Tepor 
In ste 
mont 


- oe 


we Aa 
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Div. Div. 

1938 1939 
Interboro Rapid Tran. (r).  ... me 
Int. Business Machines.... $6* $3* 
Int. Herwester ...cccccccses 235 1.20 
Int. Nickel of Canada..... 2 1 
ee Re SS — 
Johns-Manville ........... 0.50 said 
Kennecott Copper......... 1.75 0.50 
i Th Ci wnwetascvewee 1.20 0.60 
Kroger Grocery........... 1.90a 0.80 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass.. 1.25 1 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 2 
OS) 3a la 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 1.05 0.75 
Lorillard (P.) Co......... 140 ~=0.60 
ee 0.25 a 
Coe ere 2 1 
McKeesport Tin Plate..... 0.50 aiid 
Mid-Continent Pet........ 0.60 0.25 
Montgomery Ward........ 1.50 la 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp...... 0.12% ... 
National Biscuit .......... 1.60 1.20 
Nat. Cash Register........ 1 0.75 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 1 0.40 
National Distillers Prod... 2 1 
Nat. Power & Light....... 0.60 0.30 
National Steel............ 1 0.80 
New York Central......... ve a 
i tae ee ees GO)... =o ee 
North American .......... - 1.20 0.60 
Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 1.50 
Packard Motor Car........ non ae 
Pennsylvania R. R........ 0.50 ams 
Public Service of N. J..... 2.20 1.85 
Pullman Incorporated..... 1.37% 0.50 
Radio Corporation ........ 0.20 moa 
Remington Rand, Inc...... 1.10 0.60 
Republic Steel............ oe eee 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”.... 2.90 1 
Sears, Roebuck ........... 5.50a 1.50 
Smith (L. C.)-Corona..... 1 0.25 
Socony-Vacuum .......... 0.50 0.25 
South. Porto Rico Sugar... 1.75a 0.75 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.75a ila 
Southern Pacific ......... ae oe 
Southern Railway ........ a ae 
Standard Brands ......... 0.62% 0.37% 
Standard Gas & Elec. (r)..  ... nen 
Standard Oil of Calif..... 1.40a 0.60a 
Standard Oil of N. J...... 1.50a 0.50 
Sterling Products ......... 3.80 1.90 
Stewart-Warner .......... ae we 
Texas Corporation......... 2 1.50 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2 1 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 1 0.50 
Transamerica ...........- 0.75 0.37% 
Underwood Elliott Fisher.. 2.50 1 
Union Carbide & Carbon.. 2.40 1.40 
Union Oil of California... 1.20 0.55 
Oo ee 6 4.50 
United Aircraft .......... 1.25 0.75 
United Corporation ....... att <s 
ees LS ere 3 3 
United Gas Improvement.. 1 0.50 
Ce eee — on 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 2 2 
U. S. Realty & Improve... ... , 
A OO eee steis eae 
U. S. Smelting, R. & M... 4 3 
Rl NE) caecncseadkecen ; 
Western Union ........... nee siete 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 0.37% 
Westinghouse Electric..... 2.50 1 
Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 1.20 


Yellow Truck “B” 


eeeeeeee 


Prices 1939 Prices 


High Low Now 
9%- 4% 6 
195%-155 181 
6656- 48 57 
55%- 42% 48 
95%- 5% 7 
105 - 65% 75 
445%. 28 33 
25 - 20 25 
27 -20% 26 
56%- 3644 47 
107%- 99% 105 
5444- 35 44 
22%4- 17 19 
24%%- 1944 23 
30%- 20 21 
43%4- 31% 34 
18%- 8% 10 
16%- 11% 13 
54%- 40% 51 
9%- 5% 6 
28%- 23% $27 
26%- 16% 18 
16%- 12% 15 
2844- 23% 26 
9%- 6% 8 
814%- 59 60 
223%%- 12% «14 
1% % 1 
26%8- 1856 21 
34%- 27% 32 
4%- 3 3 
24%- 15% 18 
38%- 31% 36 
393%%- 23 26 
8%- 5% 6 
17%- 10% 11 
25%- 12% 15 
45 -35% 39 
774%4- 60% 75 
17%- 10% 11 
13%- 10% 12 
205%- 14 18 
27%- 23% 27 
215%- 10% 13 
23%- 11% 15 
7%- 6 7 
4%- 2% 3 
30%- 25% 26 
534%4- 41% 43 
79 - 65 79 
12%- 7 8 
48%4- 35 38 
3256- 26% 29 
5414- 344%, +41 
7%- 5% 6 
66 - 44 48 
9044- 6542 +78 
19%- 16% 17 
104 - 81% %6 
425%- 33 36 
3%- 2 3 
79%4- 62% 80 
13%- 11 13 
5%- 3% 4 
49 - 35 40 
6%- 1% r 
52%- 31% 43 
65%4- 48% 50 
70 - 43% 47 
2444- 16% 20 
31%- 18% 21 
120 - 82% 99 
50%%- 41% 47 
21%- 115% 15 





* Deficit. 


, (a) Partly extra. 
Year ended March 31. 


ended October 31. 


(p) Year ended November 30. 


Book Earns Earns, 1939 
‘Value 1938 m=months 
$55 $10.63 $2.62, 3 m 
wan 2 ae este 
14 209 062,3m 
ices 30 110 0.19,3m 
Now 
29 45 1.09 0.01+,3 m 
30 30 ere 
8 20 ee 
a 7 a 
163 16 157 069,3m 
34 38 Bee |. weares 
93 49 4.80 3.68" 
2] 26 151 0.33,3m 
3 18 ee 
5 64 1.56¢ 0.16+, 3 m 
Yi 4] lalate 
12  - MI ates 
4 32 0.56 0.02+,3 m 
2 33 3.50 0.78,3 m 
WA 10 1.807* 0.347" 
82 15 1.76 040,3 m 
44 22 147 0.30,3m 
3 13 1.70 0.26,3m 
40 22 3.85  0.67,3m 
gh 22 1.28 0.28,3m 
28 59 3.03 1.10,3 m 
0 § 142 3.137 1.147, 4m 
63 9.58+ 1.79t,4m 
. 21 a cance 
183 30  : Serer es 
125 3 0.11¢ 0.02, 3 m 
34 8 0.84 0.14,4m 
55 § 25 BS vec 
218. 63 0.60 0.20,3 m 
23 3 0.30 0.05, 3 m 
il } ] 0.51y 0.594 
22 | 33 1.86+ 0.01+, 3 m 
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‘eported in receivership or reorganization. 
instock. (v) Plus 2% in stock. (w) Nine months ended Mar. 31, 1939. 


months. (z) 40 weeks ended June 9. tSix months ended Oct. 31. * 


(b) Six months ended March 31. 
(e) Six months ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. 
(h) 28 weeks ended March 16. (j) 10 months ended April 30. 


(s) Plus 20% in stock. 


(c) Year ended February 28, 1939. (d) 
(g) Year ended June 30. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 


(n) Year 
(q) Six months ended December 31. 


(r) Company 
(t) Plus 5% in stock: (u) Plus 3% 
(x) Plus 4% in stock. 


(y) Nine 
* 100% payable in stock. 


Readers Say: 








VALUABLE ADDITION 


I have read with interest your June 15 
issue. In my opinion the forecast of business 
conditions during the next quarter is a fine 
addition to the magazine—C. P. GuLick, 
chairman, National Oil Products Co., Inc., 
Harrison, N. J. 


Fase REASONING? 


In your June 15 issue Mr. R. C. Barnett 
seems to develop a theory which, if per- 
mitted to go unchallenged, might pervert 
some simpler minds into accepting state- 
ments which, to this writer, seem unsub- 
stantiated by facts. 

In the case of Mr. John L. Lewis not being 
an acceptable citizen because of not engag- 
ing in some sort of enterprise necessitating 
the make-up of a weekly payroll, it would 
seem that reasoning of this sort would ex- 
clude many of our most patriotic and useful 
citizens engaging in professional work or in 
a representative capacity in almost any legit- 
imate field of endeavor. 

With all due regard for the “fillers of pay 
envelopes,” one must agree that there are 
many things in our complex society which 
would never be accomplished were one to 
look at cost and cost alone. 

Perhaps it may seem strange to some in- 
dividuals that history has always rewarded 
the man who fought for the betterment of 
society as a whole, rather than the enrich- 
ment of some particular class. The truth, of 
course, is that what benefits society as a 
whole is also bound to benefit the individual. 
—E. C. Cartson, Kokomo, Ind. 


Wants Botu SIDEs 


I agree with Mr. E. G. Hughett of Dallas, 
Texas. [“Readers Say:” June 1, p. 32] about 
the fact that we need to be taught respect 
for our Government, that we should co- 
operate with the President, whatever party 
he may represent. 

But I disagree with him on discontinuing 
his subscription. If he is a good business 
man he will know the value of knowing the 
other person’s or side’s views or ideas on 
any subject. For a good business man uses 


them to his own advantage.—EmIL FIep.er, 
Elyria, Ohio. 


SUGGESTION 
Why not suggest to Congress that its 
sessions be broadcast? The American vot- 
ers have placed their confidence in these 
Representatives, and it would be a great 
help to be able to listen directly and learn 
how each and everyone is representing us. 

—QO. Braun, Dubuque, Iowa. 








ANSWER TO QUESTION ON 
PaGE 25. 
ForBes has a total net paid 
circulation of 79,953 copies. 
A recent survey shows 3.8 
readers per copy. That means 
more than 300,000 persons 
are interested in ForBEs—The 
Complete Business Magazine 
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money-saving conven- 
ience—adjoining the 
Union Passenger Ter- 
minal and everything 
you'll want to see. 
__ Rooms from $3.00 
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The* Ultimate Cost of Strikes 


WHEN A STRIKE occurs in the United 
States it costs the national economy 
$59 per day for every man directly 
involved. 

That is the average figure computed 
by a special sub-committee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance, appointed 
last year to inquire into industrial re- 
lations, profit-sharing and incentive 
taxation. The voluminous report, now 
in the hands of the Public Printer, 
comprises perhaps the most exhaustive 
survey of strike costs ever compiled 
here. Donald Despain, celebrated Chi- 
cago industrial relations counsellor, 
was the Committee’s director of survey 
and editor of the findings. 

“The loss of strikers’ wages is only 
a small part of the losses that are even- 
tually incurred by the national econ- 
omy, the report says. “The average 
wage loss per man-day of strike is 
$3.94. The manufacturers’ overhead 
loss amounts to $5.85, and the amount 
of materials tied up by the strike has 
an average value of $13.82 per man- 
day, leaving a total primary loss of 
$23.61, representing the value of or- 
ders tied up each man-day of strike.” 

These calculations were made on 
1937 strikes, when total man-days lost 
were 28,424,857. 

But careful analyses of average man- 
ufacturers’ outlay for selling, promo- 
tion, transportation and related dis- 
tributional expenses, reveal that $1 of 
manufactured product at the factory 
has an ultimate “diffused value” of 
$2.50 in the national economy. Thus, 
strikes really cost the nation $1.50 be- 
yond the factory for every $1 lost at 
the struck job-site. 

By this formula, the $23.61 loss per 
man-day at the plant entails an aver- 
age stoppage of money flow of $35.41 
per man-day in associated distribu- 
tional lines, making ultimate strike 
losses for the whole economy fully $59 
per man-day. 

Critics point out that no account is 
taken here of riot damage, hospital 
and medical expenses, increased police 
outlays by the public, and added costs 
of private protection in strikes involv- 





















ing civil commotion. Certainly these’ 
items are not negligible. 

But $59 per man-day is a dreadful 
economic drain. For the five years’ 
1933-37 this ultimate cost of strikes” 
aggregated $5,600,000,000, an annual 
average of $1,120,000,000. For these” 
five years, total strike costs, on this” 
basis, were 1.9% of the aggregate na- 
tional income, as reported by the Com- 
merce Department. In 1937, when man- 
days lost were double the annual aver- 
age of the previous five years, total 
strike costs were $1,700,000,000, or 
2.54% of the combined national in- 
come for the year. 

Viewed in this light, strikes entail” 
an average annual cost equivalent toa § 
direct tax of 2% on national income 
—a leak surely worthy of serious at- 
tention. 

The following table shows total man- 
days lost in strikes by calendar years 
since 1929, as recorded by the U. S. 
Department of Labor: 



















































Strike 

Man-Days 
Year Lost 
BD) is: ce kee cuheuwnas has ou 2,730,368 
re 6,386,183 — —— 
Dy cciiuou ny ead acmene a ewcn 4,462,973 
0 ee ee ere 16,872,128 
eT ee 19,591,949 
SD? Geincwitedicnidieiinnmm snide 15,456,337 
SE Gikvsckhidpond unc ewawe canbe 13,901,956 
nt (cctebésnusendensneatmane 28,424,857 
ee Cee 9,148,273 


For the three depression years 1930- 
32 strike costs, on the same formula, 
aggregated only .43 of one per cent. 
of the combined national income for 
those years. 

These studies mean that, in relation 
to national income, strike costs have 
increased almost five-fold under pre- 
vailing national labor-relations policies. 
Hence the roaring national demands 
for redefinition and clarification of 
rights and responsibilities under the 
Wagner Act. Yet, all efforts to bring 
about rational amendment of the 
Wagner Act have encountered the un 
compromising resistance of President 
Roosevelt’s spokesmen on Capitol Hill. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. © 





Every Business and 
Organization can profit 


by using ADDRESSOGRAPH 
METHODS for handling: 


Advertising Membership Lists 
Collections Order Writing 
Customer Lists Payrolls 
Delinquent ; 

or Prospect Usts 

Publication Lists 

Employee Records Sales P 
Installment orm 

Accounts Shipping Forms 
inventory Lists Social Security 
Invoicing Reports 
Manufacturing Social Service 

Records Stockholder Lists 


- « « and in Government: 
Assessment Records « Licenses 
Motor Vehicle Registration ¢ Payroll 
Public Service Bills « Relief 
Tax Collection ¢ Voters’ Lists 





Addressogreph I 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


PLAYS THE LEADING ROLE 


wherever names, with addresses or 
other information, are copied on forms, 
records, reports or communications 


OUTINE paper work, a vital part of every business, 

must be protected from mistakes, delays and illegi- 
bility. These are common and costly hazards, present wher- 
ever records are copied one character at a time. 


Mistakes in copying dissipate earnings and foster ill-will. 
Ilegibility causes misreading with resulting waste of time 
and money. Slow methods mean excessive cost. 

Addressograph Methods offer protection against these 
hazards. With one motion, Addressograph reproduces a 
complete record—no need for checking. The imprinting, 
through a ribbon, equals best typewriting. Accuracy, uni- 
form legibility are assured. 

The Addressograph man near you will be glad to 
show you how easily and economically these protective 
features can be applied to your business. You'll find 
ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES AGENCY listed in principal city 
‘phone books. If you prefer, write to us at the address 
below for complete information. 


VISIT THE ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH EXHIBITS AT NEW YORK 
WORLD’S FAIR AND GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
Xo) 1X0) 7 Vile), Ce 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 
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COPYRIGHT 1939, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Life’s ‘‘big moments” are often little 
ones. One of them is that happy mo- 
ment. at the soda fountain...with a 
tinkling glass of ice-cold Coca-Cola. 
“Belicious and refreshing’’. . . 


Coca-Cola has the taste all ages like. 


PURE REFRESHMENT... FAMIJ.IAR TO. 
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